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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

Bv  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Merry  Christmas 

Now  comes  the  .season  of  Good  Will. 

To  all  our  good  friends,  the  inenihers  of  this  great 
Association,  we  wish  a  Very  Merry  Christinas  and 
the  best  of  Good  New  Years. 

The  old  year  is  nearly  done  and  we  are  soon  to 
face  a  new  twelve-month  period  of  time  in  which 
we,  fortunately,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  all  things  a 
little  better  than  we  ever  have  done  them  before, 
or — if  we  will — to  carry  on  and  repeat  our  old 
mistakes. 

The  year  1925  has  been  a  gooil  year,  all  things 
considered. 

During  parts  of  the  year,  business  might  have  been 
better. 

But  then  it  always  could  be  better. 

Merchants  who  have  stuck  to  their  knitting  have 
had  not  much  real  reason  to  complain. 

In  particular  those  stores  which,  while  not  neglect¬ 
ing  volume,  have  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  volume 
alone  is  not  all  have  done  very  well. 

In  the  year  to  come  there  is  reason  to  believe  there 
will  be  prosperity  for  all  who  work  intelligently  to 
deserve  it,  but  the  kind  of  success  which  is  handed 
to  one  on  a  silver  tray  probably  has  gone  out. 

The  future  is  promising  but  it  calls  for  better 
methods,  more  knowledge  and,  above  all,  a  more 
definite  «ledication  to  true  service. 

In  the  search  for  better  methods,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  knowledge  and  to  inspire  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  dedication  to  service,  your  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  can  give  you  more  help 
than  perhaps  you  realize. 

Please  keep  in  inind  that  this  organization  belongs 
to  vou. 


Every  time  you  ask  for  service  you  strengthen  the 
Association. 

I'here  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limit  l«»  what  yon 
are  justified  in  asking. 

We  all  appreciate  steady  custtuners. 

And  you  pay  in  advance. 

(iet  what  you  pay  for. 

Merry  Ghrisimas! 


ISeiv  Headquarters 

I'he  Association  has  outgrown  the  headipiarters’ 
facilities  occupied  so  long  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Building. 

We  have  removed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 
225  West  54th  Street,  just  west  of  Seventh  \vcnnc 
and  directly  opposite  the  lunth  entrance  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

This  new  location  will  he  iimre  convenient  for 
merchants  from  out  of  town  and  w«*  are  going  to 
have  splendid  additional  facilities  to  serve  you. 

As  this  is  written  things  are  in  the  upset  condition 
which  seems  to  he  an  inevitable  corollary  of  moving, 
but  gradually'  order  is  being  achieved  from  chaos 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  we  shall  he  very 
proud  to  show  \'ou  our  new  work  shop. 

Make  it  a  point  to  come  in  and  see  your  new 
headquarters. 

225  West  54th  Street. 


Get  Ready  for  the  Best  Convention 

February  is  Convention  month. 

The  big  meeting  begins  February  8  and  runs  prac¬ 
tically  all  week. 

This  year  we’re  going  to  surpass  all  previous  efforts 
and  you'll  find  it  abundantly  worth  while  to  arrange 
y'our  New  York  trip  so  as  to  take  it  in. 

The  subjects  and  discussions  this  time  will  he  a 
little  closer  than  ever  before  to  your  individual 
problems  and  the  speakers  will  he  chosen  for  what 
they  know  of  the  subjects  they  are  aske<l  to  handle. 
A  wonderful  opportunity  to  check  up  on  your  meth¬ 
ods  and  policies. 

The  main  theme  will  he  (iood  Will.  What  it  is. 
How  it  is  built.  What  it  is  worth,  (rood  Will  in  all 
its  aspects  and  everything  which  leads  up  to  it. 

The  Convention  place  will  again  be  the  Htitel 
Pennsylvania. 

Don’t  miss  the  big  meeting. 

It  isn’t  too  early  to  send  your  Banquet  reservation^ 
right  now! 


Monetizing  Merchandise 

Gold  is  monetized. 

It  is  the  accepted  medium  of  exchange  among 
nations  as  it  is  among  individuals. 

Pure  gold  has  a  fixed  price  of  S20.67  an  ounce. 

That  price  is  fixed  In  good  and  had  times  alike. 

It  is  monev. 

Gold  is  monetized — is  the  money'  of  the  world- 
because  while  the  available  supply  is  ample  enough 
for  this  purpose,  it  still  is  sufficiently  rare  to  offer 
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DM.'Uiiable  assuraiice  against  any  overwhelming  in- 
fuMse  in  the  supply. 

tiohl  is  a  natural,  virgin  metal. 

It  eannot  he  made  hy  man. 

riie  gold  resources  ot'  nature  liave  heen  prospecte«l 
Mt  p*-rsistently  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  there 
i«  >iiiall  possibility  of  any  vast  new  st(»re  being  un- 
fovered  in  quantities  which  ctuild  so  cheapen  the 
precious  metal  as  to  demonetize  it,  or  shrink  its 
price  below  the  fixed  standard  of  $20.67. 

riiere  must  he  some  medium  of  exchange  and  it 
must  he  fixed  on  a  basis  which  will  not  permit  of 
vi«dent  fluctuation. 

Before  the  days  of  civilized  governments  the  med¬ 
ium  of  exchange  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  rare 
shells,  or  some  other  thing  which  could  not  i^asily 
he  diqdicated. 

Ml  things  «‘iuisidered  gohl  is  a  fairly  safe  basis 
f»(r  money. 

W  hat,  however,  shall  he  said  of  the  attempt  to 
monetize  inerchandisei' 

A  group  of  manufacturers,  who  have  learned  the 
potency  of  advertising  in  the  marketing  of  their 
Irranded  products.  hav«*  concocted  a  scheme  to  induce 
the  United  States  government  to  give  them  a  special 
privilege  which  would  closely  approach  the  mone¬ 
tization  of  their  merchandise. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  failed  to  he  successful  under  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  system  which  they  want  changed. 

Indeed  the  indications  are  that  many  of  these 
manufacturers  have  attained  a  financial  success  which 
should  put  them  heyoiul  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

If  they  get  what  they  want,  the  (iwner  of  any 
trade-mark  will  he  free  to  fix  the  retail  price  on  the 
article  which  hears  his  brand. 

Thenceforth — until  the  end  of  time,  or  until  he 
changes  his  mind — that  article,  without  regard  for 
the  ehh  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  supply  and  demand 
(which  affects  protluction  costs  as  well  as  the  price 
of  the  iinishe<l  commodity),  is  to  remain  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  aiiKuint  of  gold  r«*presented  hy  that  fixed 
price. 

Do  you  want  inerchandise  monetized? 

Df  course,  you  will  rememher  that  these  manufac¬ 
turers  ask  a  privilege  from  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  which  that  government  itself  does  not  exercise 
with  even  its  own  honds. 

During  the  war,  the  (Government  sold  evervhody 
Uiherty  Bonds. 

W'e  htuight  honds  at  $16(1  hacketl  hy  the  (G«)vern- 
ment‘s  ]de«lge  to  pay  $160  at  maturity. 

riiose  honds  wimiI  int(»  llu‘  open  market  and  w«^re 
at  once  sidiject  to  the  tides  of  supply  and  demand, 
riiey  dnqtped  far  ludow  par. 

The  (Government  never  allempled  to  say: — ‘‘The 
pri<'e  marked  on  those  honds  is  $1(10  and  they  must 
iittl  he  sold  for  less." 

W  hy  should  the  (Government  let  a  man  exert  that 
power  over  merchandise  which  he  has  sold  and  which 
has  left  his  ownership,  merely  heeause  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  u|>on  the  pnldie  the  inestiniahle  hoon  of 
marking  it  with  his  naim*  or  his  trade-mark? 


Price  by  Fiat  in  Place  of  Economic  Laiv 

Do  you  remeiuher  how  after  the  war  the  printing 
presses  in  (Germany  and  Russia  were  worked  night 
ami  day  to  turn  out  paper  money? 

And  all  the  while.  Great  Britain  and  other  well 
orderc<l  governments  were  hending  every  effort  to 
return  to  the  gold  standard? 

The  paper  money  of  (Germany  and  Russia  was 
discredited  even  within  the  boundaries  of  those  «-oun- 
tries — because  it  was  an  attempt  to  create  value  hy 
fiat;  to  say  "this  piece  of  j»aper  is  worth  something 
more  than  other  pieces  of  paper  because  it  hears  our 
stamp  and  we  have  marked  it  ‘’«uie  thousand  marks,' 
or  ‘ten  million  rubles.’  *’ 

How  completely  they  failed  we  all  know. 

Isn't  that  really  what  these  manufacturers  want — 
to  create  price  hy  fiat  instead  «)f  hy  economic  law? 

In  a  world  in  which  all  other  commodities  must 
vary  in  price  from  day  to  day  because  of  conditions 
surrounding  the  variable  elements  which  go  into 
them  they  want  to  say;  "This  commotlity  must  still 
hear  the  price  we  fixed  when  it  was  made,  or  last 
year  or  ten  years  ago;  because  it  hears  our  fiat,  it 
must  sell  at  that  price.” 

Surely  this  is  the  arch  economic  heresy  of  this  age. 

The  Public  s  Affent,  Not  the  Manufacturer  s 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  THE  BIXLETIN  will 
he  found  an  article  which  carefully  discusses  the 
fundamental  objections  to  price-fixing  legislation. 

Read  it. 

If  you  have  said,  “There  should  he  a  law  to  prevent 
So  and  So  from  cutting  prices,”  think  of  what  such 
a  law  woidd  do  to  your  business. 

The  logical  outcome  would  surely  he  to  make  the 
retailer  the  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 

At  first,  while  the  manufacturer  is  building  distri¬ 
bution,  he  may  treat  his  retailer-agent  liberally. 

The  time  will  come,  however,  when  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  and  then  you  may  face  a  deci<le«lly 
different  situation. 

Especially  if  his  production  costs  increase.  In  that 
case  he  will  not  he  inclined  to  alter  the  fixed  price 
which  he  has  advertised  for  so  long. 

Then  you  may  exjiect  reduced  margins,  although 
your  costs  may  also  have  increased,  or  he  may  dett'r- 
iorate  his  pro«hict.  or  otherwise  hoodwink  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

There  is  only  one  logical  reason  for  existence  of 
the  retail  store  and  that  is  as  the  purrhasiiif'  a^enl 
for  the  consumer  not  as  the  sellhif'  ufienl  o  f  the 
manufacturer. 

The  retailer  who  wants  the  manufacturer  l«i  fix 
the  resale  |>rice  may  not  realize  it  hut  he  has  gone 
over  to  become  the  manufacturer's  agent  and  is  no 
longer  the  public's  agent. 

For  Honorable,  Self -Respectiiifi  Cottperation 

There  should  be  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  between  manufacturer  and  retailer. 

There  should  he  a  closer  and  better  <'o-operation. 

I'he  same  educational  influences  should  he  directed 
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at  both,  by  which  we  nieaii  that  retailers  ami  manu¬ 
facturers  should  meet  together  in  joint  conventions 
from  time  to  time. 

Retailer  and  manufacturer  are  of  the  same  flesh; 
neither  can  claim  any  basis  of  superiority  over  the 
other.  They  should  he  friends. 

But  that  friendship,  that  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  cannot  be  built  upon  a  complete  surrender 
of  the  retailer  s  rights. 

It  is  not  our  intention  either  to  defend  vicious 
price-cutting  or  to  condemn  national  advertising. 

National  advertising  is  a  great  force  and  one  which 
could  be  even  more  effective  if  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  could  co-operate  on  a  fair  and  just  basis 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  always  in  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

Such  co-operation  will  never  be  possible  so  long 


Research  Bureau  Conducting 

SEARCHING  STUDY  of  all  aspects  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling  has  been  undertaken  by  our  Bureat. 
of  Research  and  Information.  I'lie  study  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  A.  FitzgeraUl,  Director  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau,  who  is  visiting  a  number  of  cities  in  the  east  and 
middle  west  to  secure  the  data  which  will  go  into  the 
final  report. 

The  investigation  will  be  very  comprehensive,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapi<l  growth  and  development  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling  and  its  intimate  connection  with  retail 
distribution.  Retail  merchants  are  very  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  operation  of  this  form  of  credit  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ultimate  consecpiences  of  its  continued  de¬ 
velopment  and  extension. 

Possible  Consequences 

This  business  has  grown  to  the  point  where  nearly 
every  kind  of  merchandise  and  commodity  distributed 
at  retail  can  be  purchased  on  some  sort  of  installment 
arrangement.  Warnings  have  been  sounded  recently  by 
many  responsible  business  men  of  the  ix)ssibilities  of 
the  C(Misumer  becoming  seriously  over-committed.  It  is 
said  that  any  period  of  bad  business  with  its  attendant 
unemployment  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  con¬ 
sumers’  ability  to  continue  payments. 

No  jMisition  has  been  taken  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  either  in  favor  of  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  principle  of  Installment  Sfelling.  The  present 
investigation  is  undertaken  to  secure  the  facts  on  both 
sides  and  to  inform  the  Association’s  members  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  the  present  situation  and  expected 
developments. 

The  study  will  embrace  the  economic  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  Installment  Selling,  the  various  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  form  of  credit  both  to  distrib¬ 
utors  of  merchandise  and  to  the  consumer.  It  also  will 
present  details  of  the  many  deferred  i)ayment  plans 
used  by  merchants. 

Thorough  Investigation 

Both  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  Installment 
Selling  idea  are  being  interviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  clear  picture  of  the  respective  viewpoints. 


as  nationally  ailvertising  nianulaeturers  indulge  in 
the  .silly  belief  that  “retail  stores  are  merely  eonveni- 
ent  depots  of  delivery.” 

Let  the  right-thinking  manufacturers  rise  up  and 
banish  this  suspicion-breeding  attempt  to  enslave  the 
retailer  through  a  price-fixing  bill  and  the  way  will 
be  open  for  relationships  in  which  neither  need  sac¬ 
rifice  his  self-respect  and  in  which  both  may  join 
in  genuine  and  profitable  service  of  the  public. 

Don’t  surrender  your  right  as  a  retailer  to  control 
your  own  business  by  allowing  the  enactment  of 
price-fixing  legislation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  op])o.se  it. 


Study  of  Installment  Selling 

From  this  information  it  is  expected  that  an  impartial 
reix)rt  will  be  constructed  by  the  Association. 

Leiiding  economists  will  be  approached  in  an  effort  to 
collect  the  most  authoritative  opinion  regarding  where 
the  installment  business  is  leading  us  as  a  nation.  The 
study  will  be  pursued  intensively  and  a  final  report 
completed  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  data  which  our  members  can  supply 
on  their  own  experience  with  this  form  of  selling,  the 
])ublic’s  attitude  toward  it  and  dependable  opinions  on 
the  results  of  its  further  growth  along  present  lines. 
The  completed  report  will  be  available  for  all  member.s 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
should  be  a  most  valuable  guide  for  them  in  deciding 
their  policies  in  this  direction. 


Bentley  P.  Neff  Has  Played  Big  Part 
ill  Work  of  the  Association 

Bentley  P.  Neff,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
Duluth  Glass  Block  Store,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been 
among  the  most  active  and  interested  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Mr.  Neff  is  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  an  active  retailer  and,  at  the  same  time,  directing 
head  of  an  inqwrtant  manufacturing  organization,  F. 
A.  Patrick  &  Co.,  Duluth,  manufacturers  of  wool  pro¬ 
ducts.  His  dual  interests  as  manufacturer  and  retailer 
give  him  a  broad  point  of  view  which  has  been  of  great 
value  in  the  deliberations  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Neff  was  our  Vice-President  for  the  Middle 
West  during  the  year  1924.  In  that  capacity,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  successful  Regional  Convention  held 
by  the  Association  at  Chicago  in  July,  1924.  He  also 
was  chairman  of  the  Smoker  session  at  the  14th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  atid  his  able  handling  of  that  meeting, 
at  which  1,500  delegates  were  present,  was  largely  re- 
si)onsible  for  its  splendid  success. 

Mr.  Neff  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  our  members 
for  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  past  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  take  in  the  future  in  the  affairs  of  their 
national  organization. 
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Act  Now  on  Price  Maintenance 

Every  Retailer  Should  Express  Himself  Clearly  in  New 
Referendum  of  U.  S.  Cdiamher — Write  Your  (Congressmen 

By  Lkw  Hahn 


The  CHAAIBER  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  take  a  new  referendum  on  the 
vexed  question  of  price-maintenance.  In  1910  that 
ImkIv  took  a  referendum  on  this  subject  which  resulted 
in  a  partial  victory  for  those  who  want  federal  lejjisla- 
tion  givinjj  the  manufacturer  of  trade-marked  articles 
the  privilefje  of  fixiuff  the  resale  i)rice  at  which,  in  all 
instances,  retailers  must  sell  such  merchandise.  The 
victory  was  only  partial  because  the  residting  man¬ 
date  from  the  referendum  committed  the  United  States 
Chaml»er  to  favor  price-maintenance  lef(islation  “under 
I'roper  restriction.” 

The  advocates  of  a  price-fixinj;  law  all  along  have 
seemed  to  be  t)f  the  opinion  that  the  words  “under 
('roper  restriction”  did  not  mean  anything  in  i)articular. 
i>ut  in  the  years  which  have  intervened  since  that  time 
Iniard  of  directors  after  board  of  directors  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  direction  of  the  Chamber's  activities  and, 
one  and  all,  they  have  failed  to  take  acti(»n  under  the 
mandate  because  they  could  find  no  one  who  could  ex¬ 
plain  what  “proper  restrictions”  in  legislation  of  this 
kind  would  be. 

h'or  our  own  part,  in  which  we  also  have  the  siqiport 
of  many  thoughtful  business  men.  "projier  re.strictions” 
can  only  mean  that  the  men  who  drew  the  old  referen¬ 
dum  document  realized  that  it  was  proposed  to  give 
manufacturers  an  additional  and  very  great  power,  and 
that  in  the  exercise  of  that  unusual  iiower  they,  the 
manufacturers,  should  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control- — some  special  umpire  who  would  in¬ 
sure  that  this  great  power  should  not  lie  used  against 
the  general  welfare. 

In  further  support  of  this  view  we  may  point  out 
that  when  the  last  big  drive  was  on  to  secure  price¬ 
fixing  legislation  Senator  Borah  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  was  a  counterpart  of  what  the  manufac¬ 
turers  wanted,  excejit  that  it  contained  further  provis¬ 
ion  that  manufacturers  and  others  who  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  privileges  under  the  bill  should  come 
directly  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  governmental  agency 
which  should  have  authority  to  familiarize  itself  with 
such  manufacturers’  costs,  the  margins  allowed,  profit, 
etc. 

Presumably  the  worthy  Senator  was  animated  by  the 
thought  that,  if  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  was  to  have 
the  privilege  of  fixing  everybody  else’s  prices  all  along 
the  line,  he  could  hardly  object  to  just  a  little  supervis¬ 
ion  of  himself  to  insure  that  the  price  fixing  function 
was  fairly  used. 

(iovernment  Should  Keep  Hands  Off  Business 

Now  any  iqi-to-date  business  man  who  has  given  half 
a  thought  to  the  proposition  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  Congress  pass 
any  more  legislation  restricting  business.  Governmental 
control  of  business  is  something  to  be  avoided.  Scarcely 


a  business  organization  of  any  sort  in  this  country  has 
failed  to  see  and  to  ixiint  out.  that  Government  should 
keep  its  hands  off  of  business.  It  is  quite  generally 
realized  that  business  should  regulate  itself  and  not  run 
the  risk  of  tempting  Congress  to  regulate  it.  But  these 
gentlemen  who  desire  the  law  of  the  United  States  to 
lie  changed  to  suit  their  convenience  have  apparently 
overlooked  the  very  obvious  fact  that  Business  cannot 
go  to  Congress  and  say  “Enact  a  law  to  give  me  great 
and  unusual  iMJwers,  but  don’t  go  any  further — don’t 
make  me  responsible  to  anybody  else.  Leave  me  free 
but  tie  up  the  other  fellow.”  And  so  these  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  order  to  secure  legislation  which  they  think 
will  benefit  them,  are  running  the  very  great  risk  of 
almost  certainly  getting  the  tyix;  of  law  which  Senator 
Borah  projHised.  And  then  some. 

Tliey  Didn't  Want  Fixed  Prices  on  u  Rising  Market 

In  the  nine  years  that  have  intervened  since  the 
taking  of  the  original  referendum  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  .States,  however,  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  until  recently,  have  not  campaigned  very  ac¬ 
tively  for  a  jirice-fixing  bill. 

Those  years  were  marked  by  tremendous  economic, 
social  aiul  political  upheavals.  (Jur  participation  in  the 
World  War.  and  in  the  making  of  jieace.  have  occurred 
since  then.  The  entire  structure  of  life  and  business 
has  undergone  certain  changes,  how  far-reaching  we 
do  not  jierhaps  yet  realize. 

For  a  considerable  jiart  of  those  years,  we  have  lieen 
on  a  .steadily  rising  market.  No  sane  man  attempts 
to  fix  his  prices  on  an  ascending  market.  That  would 
be  suicidal.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  advocates  of  a 
jirice-fixing  bill  have  not  pressed  very  energetically  for 
such  legislation  during  the  last  eight  years. 

Lately,  however,  the  lobby  for  this  bill  has  come 
to  life  again.  The  first  step  was  an  attempt  to  force 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  to  the  jxjint  of  taking  action  under 
the  old  referendum.  A  great  organization  like  the 
Chamber,  however,  cannot  be  driven  to  unseemly  haste. 
Consecjuently,  after  mature  delilieration,  the  Chamber’s 
directors  decided  to  resubmit  the  whole  question  to  a 
new  referendum. 

Our  Association  Opposes  This  Legislation 

That  is  why  in  a  comparatively  short  time  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  Ije  called  to  vote  uixm  one 
of  the  most  vexatious  and  least  understood  (luestions 
that  today  confronts  the  business  world.  It  is  important, 
but  there  is  a  curious  element  in  this  importance.  In¬ 
herently,  the  irritation  which  arises  when  somebody 
sells  a  trade-marked  article  a  few  cents  lower  than 
somebody  else  asks  is  not  imjxirtant.  It  is  important 
only  because  of  the  remedy  which  is  proposed.  The 
retail  merchant  is  to  be  depriv'ed  of  his  own  independent 
standing  and  his  freedom  of  action  in  connection  with 
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goods  whicli  are  his  because  he  has  bought  them  and 
paid  for  them. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  price-fixing  legislation,  just  as  it  is  opixtsed  to 
the  general  idea  of  any  more  federal  laws  to  control 
business.  The  Association  in  1919  took  a  referendum 
of  its  members  with  the  result  that  the  Association  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  was  recorded  as  against 
price-fixing.  The  resulting  mandate  was  clear-cut.  The 
Association  was  authorized  to  oppose  such  legislation. 
That  is  why  this  article  can  be  written  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  opposition. 

Price  Cutting  and  Price  Cutting 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  an  organization  of 
vicious  price-cutters.  There  is  a  difference  in  price- 
cutting.  The  constant  aim  of  all  right-minded  retail 
merchants  should  be  to  perfect  their  processes,  to  de¬ 
velop  their  organizations  and  their  efficiency  and  to 
reduce  their  cost  of  doing  business  so  that  they  may 
charge  the  public  less  and  less  for  the  service  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Such  price-cutting  is  a  commendable  and 
praiseworthy  thing,  whether  or  not  it  meets  the  favor 
of  the  manufacturer  who  puts  his  brand  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  produces. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  Harvard  figures  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business  to  realize  that  there  are  great 
variations  in  cost  of  doing  business.  These  variations 
are  caused  by  many  different  elements.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
stores,  more  often  the  variation  is  due  to  the  class 
of  trade  served.  The  store  which  caters  to  the  masses 
usually  can  do  business  more  economically  than  the 
store  which  appeals  to  the  elite.  The  masses  do  not 
require  so  much  service.  They  will  carry  more  of 
their  purchases.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  higher  the  class 
of  the  merchandise  the  more  space  the  store  requires 
to  display  it.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the 
masses  is  done  for  cash.  There  are  not  so  many  returns. 

These  variations  in  cost  do  exist,  not  only  as  among 
stores  in  a  given  community  but  as  between  large  and 
small  communities  and  as  between  different  sections 
of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  only  playing  fair  with  the 
public  that  these  differences  in  cost  should  be  reflected 
in  prices,  and  they  are. 

Too  Much  Policing 

^lany  of  the  manufacturers  of  branded  articles, 
however,  insist  that  there  should  be  no  competition 
among  retailers.  They  want  all  to  sell  at  the  same  prices 
regardless  of  varying  cost.  They  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  term  “price-cutter”  carry  with  it  an  inescap¬ 


able  stigma.  They  apparently  do  not  consider  the  public 
at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  type  of  wanton,  vicious  price-cutting  which  rightly 
should  be  condemned.  Fortunately  it  plays  only  a  trivi¬ 
al  part  in  the  great  business  of  retail  distribution.  Left 
to  itself,  it  will  kill  itself. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  warrant  for  asking  the  federal 
government  to  step  in  and  enact  laws  which  would 
make  the  retailer  purely  the  agent  of  the  manufacturer 
when  he  is  and  should  continue  to  remain  the  agent 
of  the  public. 

A  few  men  may  beat  their  wives  and  the  rest 
of  us,  as  decent  citizens,  cannot  condemn  such  practice 
too  strongly  but  we  should  object  to  a  law  to  stamp  out 
wife-beating  which  would  station  a  policeman  in  ever>’ 
home  to  make  sure  we  did  not  indulge  in  wife-beating. 
In  the  same  spirit  we  condemn  senseless,  wanton,  vici¬ 
ous  price-cutting  but  we  do  not  want  to  surrender  our 
business  freedom  to  the  manufacturer  in  order  that  the 
small  amount  of  such  price-cutting  may  be  stamped  out. 

This  Is  the  Entering  Wedge 

Some  retail  merchants  may  be  disposed  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of 
a  price-fixing  law  but  they  should  realize  such  legisla¬ 
tion  inevitably  must  mark  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
the  changing  from  the  long  established  principle  that 
a  retail  dealer  is  inherently  a  free  entrepreneur  who 
may  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  that  his  public 
finds  desirable,  to  a  new  system  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  field  of  opportunity  inevitably  will  be  subjected 
to  an  ever-narrowing  process.  The  influence  of  the 
manufacturer  on  the  retailer’s  business  will  steadily 
grow  and  the  right  of  a  man  to  control  his  own  enter¬ 
prise  must  steadily  diminish. 

Act  Now 

For  the  benefit  of  merchants  who  perhaps  have  not 
given  overmuch  thought  to  the  problems  contained 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
we  have  listed  below  some  of  the  fundamental  argu¬ 
ments  against  it.  Members  should  read  these  carefully 
and  be  prepared  to  express  themselves  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  senators  on  the  question  of  resale  price- 
maintenance.  Don’t  delay.  Write  a  letter  to  your  con¬ 
gressman  and  another  to  your  senator.  Tell  them  why 
you  are  opposed  to  such  legislation,  if  you  are  opposed. 

Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  referendum.  Make  sure  that  your  views 
as  a  retailer  who  would  be  effected  are  considered  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  cast.  Go  to  the  directors  of  your 
local  Chamber  and  let  them  know  you  are  interested. 


Some  Arguments  Against  Price-Fixing  Legislation 


Our  specific  objections  to  price  maintenance  legisla¬ 
tion  at  any  time  under  any  conditions  may  be  set  forth 
about  as  follows : 

1.  It  Is  Uneconomic. 

A.  The  chief  elements  which  enter  the  production 
of  commodities  must  be  purchased  in  an  unpro¬ 
tected  market.  Labor,  raw  materials  and  other 
elements  fluctuate  in  price  from  day  to  day — raw 


materials  in  actual  daily  quotations  and  labor  in 
its  comparative  effectiveness  and  hence  in  cost. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  turn  out  a  product  com¬ 
posed  of  variables  and  establish  a  fixed  price 
for  it. 

B.  All  commodities  are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides  of  supply  and  demand.  The  addition 
of  a  manufacturer’s  brand  to  a  commodity  can- 
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not  remove  it  from  the  influence  of  these  chang¬ 
ing  tides,  although  some  like  to  pretend  it  can. 

C.  Fixed  prices  can  take  no  cognizance  of  difference 
in  operating  costs  of  retail  stores  that  distri¬ 
bute  them,  'rhese  differences  are  real  and  not 
theoretical.  They  are  based  to  some  e.xtent  upon 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  retail  distributors 
but  more  largely  u^kjo  the  classes  of  trade  to 
which  various  stores  appeal.  The  store  which  ad¬ 
dresses  its  api)eal  to  very  high  class  trade  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  highest  priced  location,  its  build¬ 
ing  is  more  costly,  it  requires  more  space  for 
aisles  and  the  display  of  merchandise,  all  service 
features  are  highly  developed,  employees  must  come 
of  a  better  class  and  be  better  trained  and  hence 
must  be  paid  higher  salaries — ^ali  the  costly  privi¬ 
leges  developed  in  retail  distribution  must  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  store’s  trade.  Stores  which 
appeal  to  mass  trade  as  a  rule  do  not  require  as 
much  space  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
business  and  fixtures,  service  features,  employees 
and  everything  else  may  be  maintained  at  a  lower 
cost.  Why  under  these  circumstances  should  both 
stores  be  required  to  sell  at  the  same  price? 

D.  Fixed  prices  can  make  no  adequate  allowance 
for  the  varying  cost  of  transportation.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  living  in  the  same  city  where  the  article 
is  produced,  is  expected  to  pay  the  same  price 
as  the  consumer  three  thousand  miles  away. 

2.  It  Is  Unfair  to  the  Public. 

Prices  to  the  consumer  should  reflect  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  primary  markets.  Fixed  prices  do  not  respond 
to  such  fluctuations.  Manufacturers,  recognizing  that 
their  costs  are  subject  to  such  fluctuations,  will  of 
course  standardize  prices  on  a  level  sufficiently  high 
to  insure  profits  even  under  adverse  conditions.  This 
is  unfair  to  the  consumer. 

3.  It  Is  Unfair  to  Labor. 

The  manufacturer  who  establishes,  a  standard  resale 
price  will,  of  course,  attemirt  to  maintain  that  price 
as  long  as  possible  without  change.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  will  endeavor  to  keep  dowm  his  labor  cost  regard¬ 
less  of  changing  condition. 

Ultimately  he  must  fail  in  this  endeavor  but  during 
the  period  in  which  he  endeavors  to  resist  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  rising  costs  he  will  be  unjust  to  the  labor 
which  he  employs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  with  a  fixed  price  and  a  declining 
labor  market  he  will  maintain  wages  when  the  labor 
cost  of  other  manufacturers  is  going  down. 

Lit  Will  Work  a  Hardship  on  Other  Manufacturers. 

Price  maintenance  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  enormous  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
manufacturers  who  do  not  now  advertise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  So  great  is  the  power  of  repeated  assertions 
of  superiority  in  the  advertising  of  branded  articles 
that  it  will  tend  steadily  toward  the  elimination  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  advertising 
course. 

5. /t  Would  JFork  an  Injustice  on  Retail  Distributors. 

A.  It  would  make  the  retailer  merely  the  distribu¬ 
ting  agent  of  the  manufacturer.  The  true  function 


of  the  retailer  is  to  be  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  community.  The  retailer  fixes  his  business  in 
one  spot.  His  investment  is  there.  He  must  sink 
or  swim  with  the  community.  He  cannot  find  mar¬ 
kets  in  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  country  as 
the  manufacturer  can.  This  condition  has  resulted 
in  the  retailer  becoming  a  specialist  in  the  wants 
of  his  community.  He  acquires  expert  knowledge 
of  types  and  classes  of  merchandise  which  meet 
the  consumer’s  needs  at  the  lowest  jKJSsible  cost. 
The  strength  of  national  advertising  is  sufficient 
to  compel  retail  stores  to  carry  branded  products, 
thus  compelling  the  retailer  to  be  the  manufact¬ 
urers’  agent  instead  of  the  community’s  agent. 

B.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  compel  manufacturers  to  deal  alike  with  all 
retailers.  Not  infrecpiently  it  proves  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  manufacturer  to  deal  more  lib- 
ally  with  one  retailer  than  another.  Such  a  law 
would  establish  a  reason  and  a  means  and  would 
doubtless  increase  such  cases  of  discrimination. 

C.  The  retail  dealer  is  engaged  in  an  especially  haz¬ 
ardous  occupation.  Because  he  is  limited  to  the 
community  in  which  he  does  business  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  victim  of  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  industrial  depressions  and  every  other  in¬ 
fluence  which  can  disadvantageously  affect  his  com¬ 
munity.  The  high  ratio  of  mark-downs,  typical 
of  practically  all  retail  stores,  is  evidence  of  diffi¬ 
culties  faced  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise. 
It  must  not  be  assumed  that  retail  distributors 
would  not  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  in  their  stocks  at  the  full  initial  mark-up 
but  they  must  meet  conditions  as  they  arise  and 
they  are  better  judges  of  the  course  of  action  re¬ 
quired  by  such  conditions  than  the  manufacturer 
ever  can  be.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  should  have  what  might  amount  to  the  power 
of  life  or  death  over  the  retailer. 

The  manufacturer’s  hazard  ceases  when  the  re¬ 
tailer  buys  and  pays  for  the  merchandise.  The 
retailer’s  has  only  just  begun.  He  should  not  be 
hampered  by  the  manufacturer’s  right  to  control 
the  price  at  which  the  retailer  may  sell  the  goods. 

D.  It  would  afford  opportunity  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  after  he  had  secured  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  steadily  to  reduce  the  margin  allowed  for  re¬ 
tailers  by  raising  his  wholesale  prices  to  them. 
With  the  resale  price  definitely  fixed,  the  retailer, 
would  be  caught  in  a  vise.  The  advertising  of  the 
manufacturer  would  compel  the  retailer  to  carry 
the  article  even  when  all  profit  had  l)een  squeezed 
from  it.  A  study  of  wholesale  and  resale  prices 
on  many  standard  priced  articles  during  the  first 
period  of  increasing  prices  brought  about  by  the 
war  will  show  that  many  manufacturers  of  adver¬ 
tised  and  standard  priced  articles  followed  exactly 
this  course  because  the  manufacturer  who  has 
popularized  an  article  at  a  definitely  fixed  price 
always  will  be  reluctant  to  change  that  price.  He 
will  first  cut  down  the  retailer’s  margin. 

6,  It  Is  Contrary  to  the  Common  Late. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  in  common  law  that 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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The  Association  Has  Moved  to  New  Quarters 

Steady  Growth  Forces  Removal  to  Modernized  and  Greatly 
Enlarged  Offices  in  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  225  West  3  kh  St. 


STEADY,  substantial  jjrowtli  in  the  scope  of  its  merchants  of  tlie  United  States.  I'lie  new  headcinarters 
activities  and  the  resulting  increase  in  its  head-  are  located  in  the  midst  of  New  York’s  most  active 
quarters  organization  have  caused  the  National  wholesale  and  manufacturing  district,  convenient  for 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Associa¬ 
tion  to  establish  its  New  i  < 

York  executive  headquart-  . 
ers  in  greatly  enlarged  offi-  ; 
ces  in  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Building.  225  West  .54th 
Street.  New  York.  The  As- 
S(M.'iation  left  its  old  offices 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  November. 

Indicative  of  the  growth 
of  the  Association  is  the 
fact  that  the  floor  area  it 
will  occiqw  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  is  a])i)roximatcly  | 
twice  as  great  as  its  old 
headcpiarters.  The  new  offi¬ 
ces  will  provide  more  ade-  : 
cpiate  space  for  the  many 
service  bureaus  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  greatly  increased  ; 
facilities  for  meetings  and  j 
conferences  of  the  Boards  of  ) 

Directors  of  the  Association 
and  its  affiliate<l  grou])  or¬ 
ganizations,  a  library  to 
house  the  unitpie  collection 
of  statistics  on  retailing,  a 
large,  well-e(|uipped  me¬ 
chanical  department  and 
many  other  modern  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  Association  has  oc¬ 
cupied  its  quarters  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 
since  the  early  part  of  1919, 
the  original  office  space  hav¬ 
ing  been  added  to  at  inter¬ 
vals  until  it  was  practically 
double  the  size  of  the  1919 
layout.  Previous  to  1919, 
the  headcjuarters  office  was 
in  the  Aeolian  Building  on 
42nd  Street,  the  tenancy 
there  lasting  from  1911,  the 
year  the  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

Removal  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Pennsylvania  rp,,  ^  „  /»  •  n  i  •  ^  . 

D,  -1  r  '  •  Pfc>.\sYLV.4.MA  Blildi.ng — Opposite  Pcnnsvlvania  Station 

Bunding  is  an  aggressive  . .  w'  i  *  * 

step  toward  improving  still  west  ,34th  Street,  New  York 

further  its  service  to  the  Housing  tho  Notv  Headquarters  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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Street  Plan  Showing  Convenient  Location  of  Our  New  Headquarters  with 
Reference  to  Wholesale  District,  Hotels  and  Subways 


the  thousands  of  merchants  who  visit  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Association  each  year  and  for  members 
who  have  not  visited  us  in  the  jmst.  The  work  of  our 
organization  will  be  facilitated  tremendously  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  enlarged  space  which  will  make  j)Ossible 
a  real  increase  in  efficiency. 

The  move  to  new  fpiarters  has  been  effected  l)e- 
catise  of  the  great  growth  in  the  Association’s  activities 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  many  new  service  bur¬ 
eaus  which  have  been  added  have  brought  with  them 
substantial  increases  in  our  executive  and  administrative 
staff  and  have  created  an  acute  need  for  more  adecpiate 
facilities.  The  new  headquarters  have  been  designed  to 
provide  for  efficient  operation  of  our  present  organiz¬ 
ation.  Moderate  ])rovisions  also  have  been  made  for 
additional  growth  in  the  immediate  future. 

Growth  of  Service 

rhe  growth  of  the  Association  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  new  service  activities  in  several  fields  and 
the  affiliation  of  at  least  one  inq)ortant  group  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods  Association. 
.\mong  our  new  activities  in  service  to  our  members 
are  Bureaus  devoted  t(t  Merchandise  Management, 
Store  Management,  Personnel  and  Insurance.  The  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association  also*  affiliated  itself  with  the 
parent  organization  some  time  ago. 

The  Association  at  the  present  time  is  operating  a 
total  of  twelve  service  bureaus  on  l)ehalf  of  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  country.  Each  bureau  is  competently 


staffed  and  is  engaged  in 
constructive  reasearch  and 
service  in  its  particular 
field.  The  bureaus  are :  Re¬ 
search  and  Information, 
Washington  ( )ffice,  .\c- 
c( Hinting  and  Control,  Sales 
Promotion.  Merchandise 
Management,  Store  Man¬ 
agement,  Personnel,  I'raf- 
tic.  Delivery,  Insurance, 
Pacific  Coast  Office  and 
Bulletin  and  Publicity. 

.Among  the  unusual  ac¬ 
tivities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  national  import¬ 
ance  which  have  engaged 
the  .Association’s  efforts  in 
recent  months  are  the 
naming  of  Rayon,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  .study  of  Retail 
Store  Organization,  a 
study  of  Installment  Sell¬ 
ing,  the  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
movement,  practical  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  Ship¬ 
ping  Economy,  many  sug¬ 
gestions  to  its  members  of 
steps  for  reducing  Oper¬ 
ating  E.xpenses  in  their 
stores,  revision  of  Use  and 
( )ccupancy  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  and  a  number  of 
constructive  movements  to 
effect  lietter  relations  between  various  trades  and  lie- 
tween  the  retailer  and  the  public  and  simplification  and 
standardization  of  methods  and  materials  in  our  craft. 

In  designing  the  new  headquarters,  jiarticular  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  convenience  and  service  of  mem- 
liers  who  visit  the  Association’s  New  York  office.  The 
offices  of  the  Managing  Director  and  the  Bureau  Di¬ 
rectors  have  been  arranged  so  that  merchants  can  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  with  our  executives  without  inter¬ 
ruption  or  ilisturbance.  Access  will  lie  easy  to  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  great  collection  of  material  on  all  problems 
of  retailing. 

The  production  department  has  been  given  more  ade- 
(juate  space  and  rearranged  in  such  a  way  that  corres¬ 
pondence,  reports,  bulletins  and  other  matter  for  distri- 
i)ution  among  the  membership  will  lie  completed  in  the 
shortest  jwssible  space  of  time.  The  telephone  facilities 
have  been  materially  increased  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  transmission  of  the  hundreds  of  daily  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  calls. 

ft  is  the  hope  of  the  headquarters  organization  that 
all  (3ur  members  will  realize  that  they  have  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  offices.  Wlien  in  New  A’ork,  every 
retailer  in  the  Association  should  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  the  headquarters  of  his  national  organization,  use 
the  facilities  that  are  there  for  his  convenience  and  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  the  staff.  Come  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  at  225  West  34th  Street  on  your 
ne.xt  trip  to  New  Y^ork  and  let  us  show  you  the  new 
plant  and  how  it  is  working  in  your  interests. 
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Paying  a  Just  Tribute  to  American  Industry 

Ketail  Prosperity  Depends  Upon  the  Continued  Employment  of 
American  Labor,  Said  Lew  Hahn,  and  Rike-Kumler  Made  History 
By  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


W[IEN  our  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  pre¬ 
sented  plans  for  a  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Week”  for 
the  meml)ers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  the  Board  of 
Directors  heartily  approved  and  urged  every  member 
of  the  Association  to  support  the  idea  by  adopting  a 
small  type  line  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  to  be  used  at  the 
bottom  of  each  section  of  every  advertisement  in  which 
domestic  goods  are  offered  for  sale.  In  a  stirring  edi¬ 
torial  Mr.  Hahn  made  the  following  comments: 

“First,  it  w'ill  support  the  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.’  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  a  good  thing,  because,  after  all,  our 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people. 

“Secondly,  it  will  establish,  beyond  cavil,  for  the 
future  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  merchandise 
sold  in  retail  store  which  is  of  domestic  origin. 

“This  latter  is  an  important  point.  Retailers  have 
been  severely  criticised  for  seeming  to  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  merchandise  than  American  goods. 

“You  may  remember  that  the  Association  found  it 
necessar\'  to  oppose  the  American  Valuation  Provision 
in  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act.  Important 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  everybody  who  wanted  American  valuation, 
promptly  attempted  to  ‘undermine  the  influence  of 
American  retailers  by  referring  to  us  as  importers.’ 

“We  urge  you  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  run  this  ‘Made  in  U.  S.  A.’  line 
under  every  offering  of  domestic  merchandise.” 

History  of  the  Word  “Imported” 

Up  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  department  store 
had  progressed  from  a  trading  post  and  a  general  store 
to  its  present  status  of  a  highly  specialized  institution. 
It  had  few  internal  functions  to  perform  in  its  early 
days.  Its  recognized  place  in  the  community  was  that 
of  a  social  center,  a  political  forum  and  a  market  place. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  greatest  service  of 
the  shopkeeper  to  his  customers  was  to  provide  them 
with  special  merchandise  they  wanted. 

The  early  advertising  of  the  trading  post  was  made  by 
word  of  mouth,  for  the  newspapers  were  extremely 
limited  in  their  policy.  They  refused  to  open  their  col¬ 
umns  to  the  retailers,  and  the  only  form  of  advertising, 
if  so  it  might  be  called,  was  similar  to  the  want  ads  of 
the  present  day,  and  was  limited  to  brief  announcements 
of  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  or  packet  carrying  spices, 
rum  and  silks. 

Fair  Treatment  for  American  Goods 

In  this  period,  we  have  a  curious  class  distinction 
among  store  keepers — one  of  which  was  an  inheritance 
from  England — no  shopkeeper  was  worthy  of  the  title 
of  ‘“merchant”  unless  he  “imported”  merchandise  from 
other  countries.  America  was  distinctly  an  agricultural 
countrj',  a  land  of  rich  promise,  a  new  world  of  ro¬ 


mance  and  adventure.  It  had  no  manufacturers,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  value  placed  upon  “imported”  merchandise 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  times.  It  is  amusing,  as 
well  as  pathetic,  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  public 
mind  still  functions  in  the  days  of  American  pioneer¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  this  very  con¬ 
dition  is  forcing  progressive  American  merchants  to 


WOMEN  S  CLOTHING:  NUMBER  TWELVE  OF  A  SERIES' 


Map  Lintd  10  Pi 


The  Most  Bizarre  Fashions  of 
Today  were  Really  Started  by 
a  Preacher  in  the  16thCenturyl 


tht  work  et  human  hnfcrt 
Molten  he  completed  his  machine  and  applied 
for  a  pacant  Queen  blizabcth  became  hifNy 
inchgnam  and  reiumd  its  issuance  became 
the  considered  the  idea  detrimental  to  her 
licfc  sublecu  m  deprtvmt  them  of  work  by 
iheir  hands  Laur.  after  many  other  at- 
tempu  had  lean  made.  Thomas  Samt  se¬ 
cured  a  patent  on  a  sewing  machine  he  mvent- 
ed  m  1^  but  very  littk^wes  done  vKh  it 
In  iSl*  Eliae  Howe  wes  bem  At  an  early 
age  he  began  work  for  An  Davie,  an  mventor. 
and  it  wm  while  with  him  that  he  conceived 
idea  and  mvemed  the  hm  practical 
sewmg  machmc  about  tS40 
The  atory  of  the  women  s  ready  to  wear  liw 
duatry  m  the  atory  of  the  sewmg  machine 
Cont^  to  hm  opmiona  this  invention 
did  not  deprive  leborert  of  work  but  even 
mede  eddhionel  helq  neeemery  It  called 
for  nwny  marc  men  and  women  skilled  in 
neadlecraft  and  Anohing. 

Although  Howe  paconced  his  machine.  Walter 
Hunt,  about  18^^}4  had  perfectad  a  aewmg 
machine  but  through  ne^igencc  had.negloct- 
ad  to  potent  M  rlurK  invented  the  lock 
sutch  and  eye  pomted  needle  the  latter 
of  wluch  revokmontaed  Che  enuro  induatry 
and  lead  the  way  to  the  preaent  aaochincs. 

With  the  introduction  of  power  machmea  ip 
America,  the  ready  ca  wear  induatry  has  f 


grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  very  first 
indKation  of  the  making  of  womena  wear 
in  a  iKCory  is  recorded  in  185b  These 
were  very  few  as  even  et  that  deu.  dresw 
makers  ma^  practically  all  drcaacs  worn. 
Factory  production  of  obau  m  quantity 
really  bc^  about  1870.  and  that  of  sutta. 
dresaca.  waisu  and  skins  m  1880 
This  doaa  not  mean  that  the  entire  garmcrK 
IS  machine  made  On  the  finer  type  of  gar¬ 
ments  ce.tam  portions  art  machine  atiecned 
or  worked  but  the  finer  Hnca.  the  finirtimg 
louchaa  and  the  diAnctfvc  style  elemanc  of 
iilonf^  IS  put  ime  the  garment  by  the  CKBcrt 


whoec  gerwus  m  workmanahip  la  aacond  ta 

r  Induatrv  ia  the 
.  latien  ei  rniart 
s  the  creative  source  of  the  maior- 
tiy  of  all  woman  a  apparel  The  United 
Scatei  hga  produced  in  the  Reedy  < 


81. Mil. 272.646  on  womma  clothmg  pr» 
ducad  m  America  Of  all  the  clothing  for 
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become  a  most  powerful  influence  i^  the  renaissance  of 
American  industry  and  art. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  industrial  conditions 
force  the  public  and  the  retailer  to  give  proper  recog¬ 
nition  to  American  goods.  No  longer  will  the  wise  re¬ 
tailer  permit  the  public  to  believe  that  because  merchan¬ 
dise  is  “imported”  it  is  always  the  best.  Mr.  Hahn 
states  that  the  retailer  has  an  obligation  to  American 
prosperity  and  to  his  own  prosperity  to  give  the  public 
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frank  facts  about  American  made  goods.  The  fancied 
magic  of  that  phrase  “imported”  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  word  in  designat¬ 
ing  foreign  goods.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  Ameri¬ 
can  goods.  Salespeople  seem  to  be  thoroughly  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  the  ring  of  the  word  “imported.” 

Supposing  all  salespeople  in  presenting  merchandise 
would  say  with  the  same  peculiar  emphasis  “This  is 
American  made!”  How  long  would  it  be  before  the 
American  public  would  recognize  the  intrinsic  value  of 
domestic  merchandise? 

Pioneers  in  Movement 

Boston  merchants  were  the  first  to  go  on  record 
officially  in  support  of  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Cam¬ 
paign”  in  this  statement:  “The  Governing  Council  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board,  voted  to  give  its  hearty  gen¬ 
eral  endorsement  of  the  ‘Made  in  U.  S.  A.’  movement 
which  aims  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  large  amount 
of  American  made  merchandise  sold  in  stores  and,  all 
things  being  equal,  to  give  preference  to  American 
goods.” 

In  the  Summer  of  1924,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
as  its  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Association  gave 
its  support  to  Mr.  Hahn’s  idea,  sending  out  to  all  the 
member  stores  promotional  plans  and  editorials  for  an 


entire  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  week.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  stores  co-operated  with  enthusiasm,  but  store  own¬ 
ers  as  well  as  salespeople  needed  education  on  this 
movement  for  American  products.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  campaign  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hahn.  As  a  result  of  that  talk,  Mr.  W.  T. 
White,  Sales  Promotion  Director  of  the  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  immediately  formulated  an  ambitious 
plan  for  his  store.  It  became  the  theme  for  the  entire 
month  of  November  1925  in  the  store’s  Fall  Festival. 
The  purpose  of  the  Fall  Festival  was  a  tribute  to 
American  industries  in  which  there  was  a  vigorous 
demonstration  of  the  beauty,  utility  and  value  of  Amer¬ 
ican  made  goods. 

A  Tribute  to  America 

In  a  printed  public  statement,  the  store  made  the 
following  announcement : 

“Not  only  to  American  industries  do  we  dedicate 
this  great  1925  Fall  Festival,  but  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  builded  them  to  their  enviable  heights 
today.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  merchandise 
distributed  in  retail  stores  is  conceived,  developed  and 
produced  in  American  mills  and  factories.  We  want 
the  folks  of  the  entire  Miami  Valley  to  know  of  this 
fact,  of  the  tremendous. proportions  to  which  they  have 
grown  and  of  the  great  service  they  are  rendering  to 


WOOL:  NUMBER  THIRTEEN  OF  A  SERIES 


From  What  Part  of  the  Sheep  is  the 
Wool  of  Your  Suit  and  Overcoat? 


Ccncratty  thcfc  vc  thrw  placn  on  the 
thocp  from  %hieh  voryoig  frodts  of  «ool  ort 
taken  The  wool  of  the  atomoch  ond  hind 
tcfi  io  uauoUy  ratod  third.  T)Mt  of  the  bock 
is  accond  oa  it  repreaenu  o  atrengly  expoaed 
surface  and  m  auacaptabk  to  the  clcrnanu 
The  fine  wool  of  the  breaat  and  upper  fore 

i/tMi 

wool 

It  auparcadea  Arfentma  whKh  ta  the  i 
larfcar  wool  y owing  country  m  the  world 
Tcmaa  a  the  kadmg  wool  producm  atata  M 
America  followed  by  Wyonwigand  Monrano. 

The  Anaat  wool  in  the  world  cornea  from 
American  aheep  Thia  goea  mce  the  making 
of  kixunoua  tarments  and  finer  hoaiery. 
twaotara  and  eapa  Hupi  mtUa  doc  the  caat 
Thouaanda  of  expert  workmen  are  givwig 
their  geruua  and  akiU  toward  the  progreaa 
and  bMtcrfnanc  of  the  Wool  induatry.  man 
praetKOd  m  aeparation.  m  inapaction  and  m 
gradu^  the  vanoua  kmda  of  wool 

Wool  %aa  probably  the  firat  fiber  apun  by 
humgn  hanida  It  waa  accaaaibic  we  know. 
I  m  the  prahotorc  age  for  we  find  the 


chfoi^  tha 

- - .._n  time  at  tne  cMCiana.  to  the 

Romaha.  to  the  InvaaMn  of  England  by 
W  illiam  the  Cangueror  and  up  to  the  praaant 
day  throu^  the  timaa  whan  the  waavara  of 
woracad  a^  woolen  clocha  from 


by  tha  laat  7f  yaara~for  in 
thia  tunc,  by  comporaen.  more  haa  been 
accomplwhed  with  tha  Induatry  in  America 
than  m  the  thouaanda  of  yaara  preceding 
The  firat  null  for  carding  (adndmg  wooll  waa 
cuaMohed  m  1790  at  Pittafi^.  Ma«a> 
chuaetta  A  apouung  Jenny  waa  invented 


These  impartant  atepa  ' 
factera  m  the  aucccaa  of  the  Wool  Industry 
m  AmeiKs  They  gre  adaquate  reaaena  why 
the  hrat  auceaaaful  wootan  mill  eparatad  at 
Newbury.  Maaaachuactu  m  1796  waa  the 
forerunner  of  the  iremendoua  planu  of  today. 
By  the  lataat  reporu,  the  valuation  of  wool 
produced  in  tha  United  States  «  given  aa 


fi.0b2.5fM)0 


CONNECTICUT 


ITfo  KtmUr  Cempany.  reoagmiadaia  dominant  dutrwl 
tuing  Murca  throuthout  lAe  Mmm  V'affey  of  convnadUMr  I 
fof  (fia  homo  and  tfia  paraan.  u  u^aad  proud  la  ka  a  /aoar  in  i 
Ika  auccaaa  of  lim  Wod  iiduMry  *a  tha  Cntlad  SMfaa.j 
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the  American  inihlic.  We  especially  want  them  to 
know  that  Kike-Knniler’s  recof^ni/.e  the  vast  capabili¬ 
ties  of  American  workmen.  I'liis  Ball  J*'estival  will  he 
a  vigorous  demonstration  of  the  heanty,  utility,  and 
value  of  American-made  goods.  It  is  intended  to  broad¬ 
en  Daytonians’  conception  and  visitm  of  American 
manufactories.  It  is  bound  to  inspire  more  faith  in 
American  goods  and  more  pride  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  everyone.” 

By  means  of  editorials,  window  backgrounds,  stick¬ 
ers,  store  signs,  price  signs,  direct  mail  and  reprints  to 
school  teachers  and  manufacturers  the  romance  and 
history  of  American  made  goods  was  sold. 

Promotion  Plans 

The  editorials  are  the  compilation  of  most  important 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  main  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  the  store.  The  store,  realizing  the  value 
of  interesting  the  children  in  the  home,  prepared  a 
costume  contest  for  boys  and  girls  which  combined  the 
spirit  of  competition  and  ingenuity  with  that  of  educa¬ 
tion.  with  the  purpo.se  of  creating  in  the  children  a 
realization  and  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  progress 
of  American  industries.  The  jirizes  totaled  $100  and 
the  review  was  held  at  Memorial  Hall  where  twelve 
judges  chosen  by  the  store  selected  the  winners. 
Groups  of  school  children  accompanied  by  their  in¬ 
structors  were  conducted  through  the  store,  and  an  oj)- 
portunity  was  given  through  the  Welfare  Director 
for  convenient  hours  for  a  study  of  the  many  exhibits. 

The  store  co-oj>erated  with  the  manufacturers  and 
supplied  them  with  a  reprint  of  the  editorials  which 
told  in  the  most  interesting  style  the  development  of 
their  products. 

Mr.  White  says,  “The  American  manufacturers  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  this 
year,  greater  than  ever  before,  of  the  I'aU  Festival. 
The  ])ride  they  themselves  took  in  their  product  and 
in  our  success  in  staging  this  event  dedicated  to  their 
industries  inspired  them  to  take  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest  in  procuring  for  the  Rike-Kumler  Company’s 
customers  not  only  merchandise  values  and  price  con¬ 
cessions,  but  exhibits  that  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  Miami  Valley” 

Window  Displays 

Three  of  the  editorials  jniblished  by  Rike-Kumler 
Comi)any  are  reproduced  on  these  pages.  They  are 
classics  and  will  stand  as  examples  of  the  finest  style 
of  institutional  advertising.  They  have  already  l)ecome 
a  standard  for  other  stores  to  follow. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  Rike- 
Kumler  Company’s  promotion  was  their  window  dis¬ 
play.  The  whole  battery  of  fifteen  windows  was  de¬ 
voted  to  greatly  enlarged  photographs  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  i)hase  of  .American  industry,  keenly  interesting 
to  the  casual  observer  and  the  student.  They  were 
impressively  vivid  and  presented  the  intricate  process 
through  which  each  particular  product  must  go. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — Any  uieinhcr  store  planning  a 
similar  tribute  to  American  industries  will  be  given 
ei'cry  assistance  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  which 
will  be  glad  to  fonvard  facts,  figures  and  editorial  ma¬ 


terial  concerning  the  Romance  and  History  of  American 
made  goods. 

‘'Reading  References  on  Made  in  U.  S.  .1.  Campaign.” 

( fetober  1924,  The  Bulletin,  pages  3  and  14. 

November  1924,  The  Bulletin,  page  4. 

December  1924,  The  Bulletin,  page  3. 

“A  Brief  History  of  the  Department  Store  with 
Bibliography  and  Lists  of  Historical  Stores”  compiled 
by  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett  for  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  including  copies  of  early  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  in  1802  and  1821. 

clear  visualization  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  developed  the  department  store  will 
l)e  found  in  the  following; 

Story  of  the  .American  People”  by  the  late 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Senator  George  H.  Hoar’s  “Autobiography  of  70 
A’^ears.” 

“Tarry  At  Home  Travels”  by  Edward  Hale. 

“The  Story  of  the  .American  Merchant  Alarine”  by 
John  R.  Spears. 

The  Complete  Works  of  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

Budget  Day  Will  Educate  Consumer  in 
Better  Buying  of  Merchandise 

National  observance  of  Thrift  Week  scheduled  for 
January  17  to  23,  1926  will  include  special  emphasis  on 
“Budget  Day,”  January  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  That  organiza¬ 
tion  plans  to  make  “‘Budget  Day”  one  of  the  biggest 
features  of  the  week’s  program. 

The  Federation  will  enlist  the  co-oi)eration  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  making  this  occasion  effective  throughout  the 
country.  Mrs.  Edith  MeCdure- Patterson.  Home  Bud¬ 
get  specialist  for  the  Federation,  jxjints  out  that  women 
spend  85  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  the  pay  envelope 
and  that  80  cents  out  of  each  85  are  spent  over  the 
counters  of  retail  stores.  This  fact  justifies  merchants 
in  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
“Budget  Day”  to  educate  their  customers  to  spend 
their  money  more  wisely. 

Results  that  are  anticipated  from  this  drive  are  bet¬ 
ter  business  for  the  merchant,  more  careful  selection 
of  goods  by  the  customer,  less  returned  goods  and  more 
prompt  payments.  It  means  also  better  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  woman  of  the  merchant’s  problems. 

The  plans  include  the  use  of  the  Radio  to  bring  the 
attention  of  every  household  to  this  day.  There  will 
be  messages  from  outstanding  merchants,  bankers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  women  who  know  what  the  stores  are  con¬ 
tending  with  in  their  efforts  to  give  value  and  service. 

When  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
.sends  out  its  appeal  to  retailers,  the  response  should  be 
immediate  and  co-operation  e.xtended  enthusiastically. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  15th  Annual 
Conventioti.  Hotel  Pennsvlvania,  New  A"ork,  February 
8,9.10,11,12,1926. 
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Board  Closes  Convention  to  Non-Member  Stores 

First  Step  in  Plan  under  Consideration  to  Place  Premium 
On  Membership  and  Capitalize  the  Assocation’s  Good  Will 


Admission  to  the  sessions  of  the  15th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  8-12, 
1926,  will  be  denied  to  all  merchants  and  their  e.xecu- 
tives  not  members  of  the  Association.  This  decision 
reached  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  November 
meeting  is  a  first  step  in  a  plan  now  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  set  up  sharper  dividing  lines  between  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members.  President  Herbert  J.  lily  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting. 

rhe  convention  sessions  will  be  open  to  owners  and 
executives  of  stores  holding  membership  in  the  .\sso- 
ciation.  Men  and  women  in  the  educational  field  or 
engaged  in  other  activities  making  them  ineligible  to 
membership  in  the  Association  who  wish  to  attend  the 
convention  may  apply  for  invitations  to  the  sessions. 
Uixjn  ap])rovai  by  the  Convention  Committee,  invita¬ 
tions  will  be  issued. 

'I'he  action  of  the  Bedard  of  Directors  definitely  closes 
the  convention  against  merchants  and  their  executives 
from  stores  which  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  As- 


The  Way  to  Get  The  Bulletin 

ANY  requests  come  to  the  Association 
each  month  to  place  the  names  of  execu¬ 
tives  in  tnember  stores  on  our  mailing 
list  to  receive  THE  BULLETIN  regularly. 
It  has  been  our  policy  for  some  time  to  restrict 
circulation  of  our  monthly  publication  to  one 
copy  for  each  member  of  record  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  one  each  for  the  active  members  of 
the  seven  affiliated  groups.  This  control  is  en¬ 
forced  simply  for  reasons  of  economy. 

In  order  that  additional  executives  in  our 
member  stores  may  gratify  their  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  THE  BULLETIN  each  month,  ive  urge 
that  they  affiliate  themselves  with  one  of  our 
seven  groups.  This  would  bring  them  all  issues 
of  THE  Bulletin  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  them  a  very  substantial  service  in  their 
own  field  of  store  activity.  The  valuable  work 
done  by  the  groups  needs  no  explanation  here. 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  groups  is 
trifling  in  comparison  xvith  the  benefits  it  pro¬ 
vides.  Good  as  their  work  is  now,  it  will  in¬ 
crease  in  effectiveness  as  the  enrollment  grows. 
.Ill  your  executives  need  do  is  drop  us  a  line, 
telling  us  that  they  are  interested  in  getting 
THE  BULLETIN  through  taking  a  group 
membership  and  we  zvill  send  them  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they  require  about  the  division  they 
belong  in. 

Please  pass  this  information  along  to  your 
associates. 


sociation  but  have  elected  to  withhold  their  membership. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(joods  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  has  proved  its  great 
value  to  the  retail  trade.  The  Association  no  longer  is 
an  experiment.  It  is  a  time-proved  service  which  bene¬ 
fits  not  only  its  own  members  but  the  entire  craft. 

The  Board  of  Directors  believes  strongly  that  too 
many  merchants  are  .satisfied  to  ride  free  and  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  what  the  Association  accomplishes. 
The  membership  dues  are  fixed  bv  the  members  them¬ 
selves  and  are  not  a  heavy  burden  on  any  classification 
of  our  membership. 

'rhe  time  has  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  when  those  merchants  not  in  the  .\ssociation 
have  a  task  to  explain  why  they  accept  the  benefits  of 
the  Association’s  activities  and  refuse  to  give  it  their 
active  sui)port. 

A  projiosal  was  discussed  at  this  meeting,  and  given 
serious  consideration,  to  close  the  ranks  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  against  merchants  not  now  members.  .Action  on 
this  plan  was  deferred  temporarily  to  permit  the  Man¬ 
aging  Director  to  secure  information  on  certain  aspects 
of  this  action  to  i)resent  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Under  the  suggested  plan  the  Association  would  an¬ 
nounce  definitely  that  it  has  ceased  all  meml)ership  solic¬ 
itation  and  declared  its  ranks  closed  except  to  stores 
having  the  endorsement  of  at  least  five  of  our  members. 

The  plan  also  comprehends  setting  up  a  publicity  and 
advertising  campaign  of  large  proportions  in  which  a 
complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  Association  would 
be  announced.  A  symbol  would  be  adopted  by  which 
the  general  jniblic  could  identify  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  i)rogressive  retailers  having  the  support  and 
help  of  its  many  service  bureaus. 

Capitalizing  Good  WiU 

The  Association’s  effective  co-operation  for  many 
years  with  Government  Bureaus,  Consumers’  Organiz¬ 
ations  and  other  trade  bodies  has  a  very  definite  good¬ 
will  value  not  only  for  the  Association  but  for  its  in¬ 
dividual  members.  'I'he  campaign  under  consideration 
would  establish  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  the 
Association  has  been  co-operating  the  conviction  that  a 
store  cpialified  to  use  the  Asswiation  symbol  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  on  its  stationery,  in  or  (jn  its  wndows  is  an 
up-to-date,  i)rogressive  store  of  the  tyjje  most  worth 
trading  with  whether  as  consumer,  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  took  action  approving 
the  suggestions  for  'fax  Revision  developed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council  and  reported 
in  'I'HE  BULLETIN.  'I'he  tax  program  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  included  ma.ximum  normal  ta.x  of  5%,  .ma.ximum 
surtax  of  20%.  and  repeal  of  the  jHiblicity  feature  of 
the  present  law.  'Phese  recommendations  were  j)re- 
sented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
at  its  hearings  a  short  time  ago. 
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Program  Outlined  for  15th  Annual  Convention 

Exeeutive  Council  Decides  Effective  Arrangement  of  Last 
Convention  Shall  Be  Pattern  for  Meetings  Next  February 


RRAXGEMENTS  for  the  15th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Febrtiary  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
1926,  have  taken  definite  form  as  a  result  of  decisions 
reached  at  a  meeting  of  our  Executive  Council  last 
month.  The  Association  and  its  Allied  Groups,  now 
that  the  general  convention 
plan  has  been  approved,  are 
working  energetically  to 
make  the  programs  for  the 
various  sessions  of  the  ut¬ 
most  interest  and  value  to  all 
our  members. 

The  Executive  Council  is 
composed  of  the  Association’s 
Executive  Committee  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  seven  Allied 
Groups.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  seven 
members  of  our  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  President  Herbert  J. 

Tily  was  chairman  of  this 
meeting.  This  group  is  called 
together  each  year  to  discuss 
the  convention  arrangements 
and  program  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Managing  Director 
in  making  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  a  high  spot  in  retail  activ¬ 
ities. 

The  Keynote 

There  was  considerable 
discussion  of  a  keynote  idea 
for  the  various  sessions.  A 
number  of  good  suggestions 
were  made  and  agreement  fi¬ 
nally  was  reached  on  a  central 
topic.  7’he  headquarters  or¬ 
ganization  was  asked  to  de¬ 
cide  at  a  later  meeting  the 
precise  wording  for  the  key¬ 
note  and  to  build  up  the  con¬ 
vention  programs  with  it  as 
a  basis.  The  keynote  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 

The  Executive  Council  decided,  after  careful  delib¬ 
eration,  that  the  program  scheme  followeil  last  February 
for  the  first  time  was  the  most  effective  plan  that  the 
Association  has  had  for  the  annual  meeting  and  author¬ 
ized  its  use  again  for  the  coming  convention.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  schedule  of  meetings  will  provide 
for  general  sessions  on  the  second  day,  group  sessions 
on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and  general  sessions  again 
on  the  final  day  to  bring  the  deliberations  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  focus  and  consolidate  the  accomplishments  of 
the  group  sessions. 

Agreement  was  reached  to  confine  the  activities  of 
the  opening  day  of  the  convention  to  the  annual  meeting 


of  the  National  Council.  The  council  is  composed  of 
two  representatives  from  each  state  and  is  headed  by 
George  W.  Mitton,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  It  meets 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  retail  conditions  in  the 
various  states  and  the  relationship  Ijetween  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  members  from  the  viewpoint  of  service 
and  enrollment. 

General  Sessions 
The  second  day,  February 
9th,  will  mark  the  real  open¬ 
ing  of  the  sessions  for  the 
general  body  of  delegates. 
■Registration  will  take  place 
beginning  at  9  o’clock  that 
morning  and  the  general 
meeting  will  open  shortly 
thereafter  to  hear  the  address 
of  welcome,  the  President’s 
and  Managing  Director’s  an¬ 
nual  addresses  and  possibly 
the  keynote  speech.  The  af¬ 
ternoon  session  will  be  taken 
up  with  energetic  discussions 
of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  the  retailer  faces  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Annual  Smoker  will 
be  held  the  same  evening. 
This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Last  year  it  packed 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  with  at  least 
1,500  keenly  attentive  mer¬ 
chants  who  heard  a  splendid 
talk  on  “Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol”  and  indulged  in  an  ac¬ 
tive  “Question  Box”  after¬ 
ward  at  which  a  hundred 
leading  questions  of  store  op¬ 
eration  were  answered  by 
successful  and  authoritative 
merchants.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  repeated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  will  be  equally  constructive. 

Group  Meetings 

The  third  and  fourth  days,  February  10th  and  11th, 
will  be  given  over  to  Group  meetings  as  was  the  case 
last  February.  There  will  l)e  no  General  Sessions. 
Delegates  will  have  a  fine  series  of  programs  to  select 
form  so  that  they  may  hear  discussed  those  specific 
problems  of  retail  activity  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  These  meetings  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Allied  Groups  and  are  to  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections :  Accounting  and  Control,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion,  Merchandise  Management,  Store  Management, 
Personnel  and  Traffic.  Their  programs  will  be  confined 


^  SSOCIA TION  zvith  your  felloiv-mer- 
chants  in  free  and  open  discussion  of 
the  problems  common  to  all  members  of 
our  great  craft  is  both  a  sign  of  progressive 
times  and  a  splendid  opportunity  for  rcneiv- 
ing  one’s  enthusiasms  for  performing  a  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  public.  It  offers  as  well  a 
most  effective  means  for  finding  the  solutions 
for  many  of  the  most  aggravating  problems 
zi’hich  obstruct  the  merchant. 

The  I5th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  zvill  be 
the  opportunity  for  the  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  craft  to  come  together  for  this 
splendid  purpose.  The  steadily  grozving  at¬ 
tendance  at  previous  conventions  is  convin¬ 
cing  evidence  of  the  spreading  realisation 
of  the  value  of  such  meetings.  Set  dozvn 
these  details  so  that  yon  can  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  to  be  at  the  coming 
convention. 

\5th  Annual  Convention 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  Sth  to  12th — Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
Netv  York 

Read  the  outline  on  this  page  of  the  plans 
for  the  convention.  You  zvill  find  these  de¬ 
tails  and  those  follozving  later  on  hold  the 
promise  of  a  series  of  truly  z’aluable  meet¬ 
ings.  On  a  follozving  page  are  details  of 
Reduced  Railroad  Fares  available  to  quali¬ 
fied  delegates.  Read  them  and  follozv  the 
instructions  e.rplicitly. 
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to  timely  problems  in  those  fields  and  the  discussions 
will  produce  a  wealth  of  information  of  definite,  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  Annual  Banquet  takes  place  on  Thursday  even- 
infj,  February  11th.  On  the  program  will  he  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  election  of  new  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association,  addresses  by  outstanding 
figures  in  national  life  and  a  dance  for  the  delegates 
afterward. 

The  Closing  Day 

The  final  day  of  the  convention,  February  12th,  will 
bring  all  the  delegates  together  in  the  morning  for  a 
general  session  to  round  out  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  preceding  days.  This  meeting  will 
he  the  real  climax  of  the  convention  procedings  and 
should  bring  out  a  record  attendance. 

The  closing  event  of  the  convention  again  will  be 
an  Informal  Luncheon,  after  which  there  will  be  an 
arresting  address  or  two  on  matters  which  are  holding 
the  interest  of  all  merchants.  This  session  was  very 
well  attended  last  February  and  should  provide  a  rous¬ 
ing  wind-up  for  the  1926  convention. 

Our  members  will  be  interested  in  the  splendid  Edu¬ 
cational  Exhibit  of  Equipment  and  Service  for  Retail 


Stores  which  will  be  a  feature  of  the  convention.  All 
the  space  for  the  ilisplay  has  l)een  reserved  by  leading 
firms  in  this  field.  The  diversity  of  products  is  unusual 
and  guarantees  a  i  e.xhibition  of  unusual  value  to  our 
members. 

Service  Booths 

The  Bureau  heads  of  the  .Association’s  headquarters 
organization  will  be  on  duty  in  booths  at  the  entrance 
to  the  convention  hall  and  their  services  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  delegates.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  your  store  problems  with 
them  so  that  they  may  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
organization’s  great  resources  of  valuable  material  on 
retailing. 

Announcements  will  be  forthcoming  very  shortly  of 
details  of  the  various  convention  programs,  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  other  arrangements  in  which  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Watch  for  these  in  the  trade  press  and  in  our 
own  Bulletins  and  announcements.  Meanwhile  make 
your  plans  to  be  on  hand  next  February  and  to  bring 
with  you  as  many  of  your  executives  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  store.  There  will  be  a  rich  feast  for  all.  It 
is  the  one  big  event  of  the  year  that  every  merchant 
must  attend  for  the  good  of  his  business  and  himself. 


Reduced  Railway  Fares  for  Qualified  Convention  Delegates 


gUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTIONS  in  railroad  fares 
for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
New  York  will  be  accorded  to  all  qualified  delegates 
to  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Febru¬ 
ary  8th  to  12th.  Our  members  will  welcome  the  worth¬ 
while  saving  which  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  makes 
possible.  It  provides  round  trip  fare  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  one  way  rate. 

\’ery  rigid  rules  governing  Reduced  Railway  Fares 
for  delegates  to  the  convention  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  various  i)assenger  associations.  To  secure  this 
substantial  saving,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
officially  appointed  as  delegate. 

Those  Eligible 

Individuals  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature  of 
Member  ririiis  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  y\s- 
sociation  and  Members  of  Record  of  our  .Sales  Pro- 
mcjtion  Division.  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  Person¬ 
nel  Group,  Traffic  Group  and  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  eligible  to  have  their  certificates  validated 
for  reduced  fare. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  designated  a  Delegate  over  the 
official  signature  of  the  Member  Store.  We  urge  that 
lists  of  all  Delegates  from  your  store  be  sent  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  convention. 

The  procedure  for  securing  the  reduced  fare  privi¬ 
lege  after  appointment  of  Delegates  is  simple.  Go  to 
your  local  railroad  ticket  office  and  buy  a  regular  fare 
one-way  ticket  to  New  York.  Ask  the  agent  for  a 
Certificate  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 


tion  Convention.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have 
Certificates,  he  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  them. 
Unless  you  get  the  Certificate,  reduced  fare  will  not 
be  allowed. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  going  trip  and 
upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in  New  York 
l)efore  starting  on  the  return  journey.  These  dates  will 
be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 
If  they  escape  your  notice  lx;  sure  to  ask  the  ticket 
agent  for  full  details. 

Validation 

AAmr  Certificate  must  be  validated  before  it  can  be 
used  to  purchase  the  return  ticket  at  half  fare. 
The  \^alidation  Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Convention 
Headquarters  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania  fm  the  opening 
days  of  the  convention.  Certificates  should  be  presented 
as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible  and  must  l)e  left  with 
the  \’alidation  Officer  long  enough  to  be  checked  with 
the  official  record  of  Delegates.  Delegates  are  requested 
to  attend  to  validation  before  and  after  the  claily  con¬ 
vention  sessions  only. 

After  the  Certificate  has  been  validated,  it  must  be 
presented  to  the  ticket  agent  at  New  A''ork  from  whom 
you  buy  your  return  ticket.  If  the  Certificate  has  been 
validated  properly,  you  will  be  sold  a  ticket  for  the 
return  trip  at  one-half  the  usual  one-way  fare. 

Our  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  rules  and  observe  them  to  the 
letter.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  reduced  fare  privilege.  Attempts  to  violate  the  reg¬ 
ulations  are  likely  to  result  in  permanent  revocation 
of  our  right  to  secure  such  reductions  for  delegates 
to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conven¬ 
tions. 
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A  Trained  Reserve  Force  for  the  Holiday  Rush 

Here  Is  a  Simple  Way  to  Create  a  Body  of  Reinforcements 
Able  to  Give  Efficient  Service  When  Help  Is  Most  Needed 

By  Miss  Gertrude  Heaton,  Harrod's,  London,  England 


Dependable  resources  for  securing  additional 
experienced  store  employees  in  times  of  excep¬ 
tional  business  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Personnel  Manager,  as  well  as  to  every  department 
head  in  the  house.  Unless  these  resources  are  estab¬ 
lished.  the  jjeople  engaged  will  be  handicapped  in  per¬ 
forming  efficient  service  by 
the  limited  training  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  them. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have 
people  who  km)w  the  store, 
for  every  salesman  and 
.saleswoman  has  to  direct 
customers. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have 
people  who  know  the  sales 
system,  for  confidence  is 
lost  and  efficiency  is  marred 
in  so  many  cases  by  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  system  during 
the  first  few  days  in  the 
store.  Also  many  adjust¬ 
ments  are  saved  by  employ¬ 
ing  people  well  versed  in  the 
system. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have 
people  who  know  the  de¬ 
partmental  practices  and  who  are  at  home  at  once. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have  salespeople  who  under¬ 
stand  the  rules  of  the  store. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have  helpers  one  can  trust  to 
do  the  right  thing  always  without  constant  supervision. 

A  Workable  Plan 

When  making  engagements  for  the  holiday  employ¬ 
ees,  enter  on  a  simple  form  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  engaged  with  particulars  of  Occupation, 
Commencing  Date  and  Salary.  Leave  a  column  for 
Remarks  to  be  filled  in  later. 

Keep  a  folder  for  the  forms  of  each  department  if 
warranted,  otherwise  a  separate  sheet  of  foolscap,  with 
headings  as  below,  for  each  department  will  meet  the 
requirements. 

Commencitig 

Name  and  Address  —  Occupation  —  Date  —  Salary  —  Remarks 
At  the  end  of  the  holiday  period  see  the  ^lanager  of 
each  department  with  the  folder  or  sheet  containing  the 
particulars  of  individuals  engaged  for  his  department 
and  have  him  enter  his  report  on  their  work  in  the 
“Remarks”  column. 

File  these  folders  or  sheets  carefully  so  that  when 
any  of  these  temporary  helpers  apply  again  you  can 
turn  up  the  file  and  learn  at  once  whether  they  gave 
efficient  service  or  otherwise. 

When  the  next  sale  or  holidav  period  arrives  and 
extra  employees  are  required  turn  to  the  lists  and  in¬ 
itial  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  “E.xcellent,”  “Verv 


good,”  and  “Good”  people,  for  a  letter  to  be  sent  ask¬ 
ing  them  if  they  are  desirous  of  assisting  for  the  holi¬ 
day  period  and  inviting  them  to  call  for  appointment 
on  a  special  day.  (This  is  advisable  where  there  is  an 
interv'al  of  a  few  months,  as  the  i)eople,  for  some  reas¬ 
on  or  other,  may  have  deteriorated  in  appearance  or 
strength  in  the  interval,  and 
an  interview  brings  such 
points  to  light.) 

Enter  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  temporary  help¬ 
er  against  her  name  and 
address  in  the  lists.  For  in¬ 
stance.  one  hel|)er  may  write 
stating  that  she  is  unable  to 
assist  at  this  sale  but  wishes 
her  name  retained  on  books. 
Mark  the  entry  “Retain  on 
books.”  .\nother  may  be 
absorbed  as  a  permanent 
employee.  Mark  the  entry 
“Now  permanent.”  This 
will  keep  the  files  up  to  date. 

A  new  list  for  each  de¬ 
partment  is  added  for  each 
holiday  period  and  sale  time 
and  the  Manager’s  report 
is  obtained  at  the  immediate  close  of  the  engagement. 
This  keeps  the  efficiency  report  for  each  individual  up 
to  date  and  the  work  record  for  previous  engagements 
can  be  traced.  Under  this  scheme  the  inefficient  sales¬ 
people  and  those  who  cause  queries  are  eliminated. 

Old  Employees 

When  members  of  the  store  leave  for  such  reasons 
as  “Marriage”  or  “Home  Affairs”  invite  them  to  apply 
for  temporary  positions  and  many  will  be  happy  to  re¬ 
turn  to  business  for  the  change.  Add  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  respective  lists  for  the  next  call. 

From  these  two  sources  the  Employment  Office  ob¬ 
tains  a  nucleus  of  efficient  helpers  on  whom  to  call  at 
all  times  of  business  pressure. 

Keep  particulars  of  all  likely  applicants  who  call  or 
apply  by  letter.  An  indexed  book  in  which  to  enter 
under  the  special  department  the  particulars  given,  such 
as  names  and  address,  age,  experience  and  special  re¬ 
marks,  is  all  that  is  required. 

At  the  holiday  periods  these  people  can  be  written  to, 
and  form  another  source  of  supplv.  .Some  will  be  al¬ 
ready  engaged,  of  course,  but  others  will  be  available. 
Those  already  engaged  can  be  crossed  off  the  book  to 
prevent  any  further  call  letters  going  to  them. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  those  hired  will  be 
entered  on  the  departmental  list  as  described  hereto¬ 
fore  and  the  entry  in  the  application  book  will  be 
marked  “Department  and  Commencing  date.”  This  will 
save  duplication  of  call  letters  at  the  next  hob  'ay  period. 
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Refunds  Possible  on  Old  Excess  Profits  Tax 

Board  of  Tax  Appeals  Hands  Down  Decision  Wlii<*li  Suggests 
(dianee  for  Business  Houses  to  Get  Back  Part  of  Payments 
By  Harold  R.  Young.  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  RECENT  DECISION  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tax  Api)eals,  which  has  general  interest  and 
great  signiticance  to  Imsiness  men.  apiHjars  to  rule 
that  every  corporation  which  has  paid  excess  profits 
taxes  during  the  years  1917  to  1921,  inclusive,  will  he 
entitled  to  refund  iti  the  event  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  not  run  against  the  filing  of  claim  for  refund. 

For  those  cori)orations  which  filed  in  1921  their  tax 
returns  on  March  15th  of  those  years  or  later,  in  the 
event  the  fiscal  year  ended  suhsetiuent  to  December 
31st,  the  statute  of  limitations  has  not  run.  In  the  event 
years  prior  to  1920  have  been  kept  alive  by  waivers  it 
may  he  possible  that  refunds  may  be  obtained  if  the 
decision  is  upheld  for  years  prior  to  1920. 

Under  the  regulations  in  effect  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Law  of  1917,  corporations  have  l)een 
required  to  deduct  from  their  surplus  account,  in  the 
computation  of  invested  capital,  a  projxjrtion  of  the 
tax  (federal  income  and  excess  profits)  for  the-  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  payable  during  the  taxable  year. 

Details  of  Case 

In  the  case  referred  to,  which  was  the  api)eal  of  the 
Guaranty  Construciion  Company,  Docket  Nos.  1828 
and  1848,  the  issue  presented  by  the  record  concerns 
the  question  of  whether  the  Commissioner  may  reduce 
the  taxpayer’s  invested  capital  for  the  year  1919  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  in  tax  determined  to  he  due 
for  the  year  1918,  the  same  deficiency  being  now  before 
the  Board  on  appeal. 

The  taxpayer  contends  that  the  Commissioner  was 
in  error  in  reducing  its  invested  capital  for  the  year  1919 
by  allocating  the  deficiency  determined  in  1924,  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  four  installments  of  the  tax  originally 
paid  in  that  year  upon  the  return  for  the  year  1918. 
In  supi)ort  of  this  contention  taxpayer  claims  that  the 
additional  tax  determined  by  the  Commissioner  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  filing  of  the  return  becomes  due  and  i)ay- 
able  upon  notice  and  demand  by  the  collector,  and  that 
since  the  additional  tax  has  not  yet  been  assessed  and 
payment  demanded  by  the  collector,  it  cannot  oi)erate 
to  affect  the  invested  cai)ital  for  the  year  1919. 

Decision  of  Appeals  Board 

The  following  is  quoted  form  the  decision : 

“In  support  of  his  action  in  allocating  the  additional  tax 
to  the  four  installments  in  the  computation  of  invested  capital 
for  1919,  the  Commissioner  contends  that  the  correct  tax  for 
1918  became  due  and  payable  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment 
of  the  four  installments  during  the  year  1919,  as  set  forth  in 
article  845  of  Regulations  45  which  provides; 

*  Amounts  payable  on  account  of  such  taxes 
for  the  preceding  year  may  be  included  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  invested  capital  only  until  such  taxes  become  due 
and  payable.  .\  deduction  from  the  invested  capital  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  must  therefore 
lie  made  for  such  taxes  or  any  installment  thereof, 
averaged  for  the  proportionate  part  of  the  taxable  year 


after  the  date  when  the  tax  or  the  installment  is  due 

and  payable.’ 

“In  disposing  of  this  issue  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
I)ass  upon  the  question  as  to  when  a  deficiency  in  tax  found 
to  be  due  for  any  year  becomes  due  and  iwyable.  We  believe 
the  correct  answer  to  the  issue  confronting  us  must  depend, 
in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  answer  to  the  broader  question 
as  to  whether  the  Commissioner  is  justified  under  the  sta^jjte 
in  reducing  the  invested  capital  of  any  year  by  the  amount 
of  the  income  and  profits  taxes  due  for  the  preceding  year, 
average<l  for  the  proportionate  part  of  the  year  after  the  date 
when  the  tax  or  any  installment  thereof  l)ecomes  due  and 
(tayable. 

Income  anti  Profit  Tax  Status 

“Income  and  profits  taxes  arc  a  current  annual  expense  as 
much  as  taxes  imposed  by  any  state  or  any  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  not  including  taxes  assessed  against  local 
benefits.  The  fact  that  they  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
deductions  allowed  by  the  statute  in  determining  the  taxable 
net  income  does  not  in  the  least  change  their  character.  As 
annual  expenses  they  constitute  for  accounting  purpose  proper 
charges  against  the  earnings  of  the  year  in  which  they  become 
due  and  payable  and  the  payment  thereof  can  have  no  more 
effect  upon  the  invested  capital  of  the  year  in  which  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  than  would  the  payment  of  any  other  operating 
expense. 

“Nor  is  the  rule  different  in  the  event  that  the  current  earn¬ 
ings  available  at  the  date  of  payment  of  the  tax  or  any  in¬ 
stallment  thereof  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  required  payment. 
By  express  provision  of  the  statute  the  earnings  of  the  current 
year  are  in  no  wise  reflected  in  the  current  year’s  invested 
capital.  It  follows  that  if  the  expenses  at  any  given  date 
exceed  the  income  so  as  to  show  an  operating  deficit  at  that 
date,  invested  capital  is  not  affected. 

Impairment  of  Surplus 

“Section  326  (d)  provides  that:  ‘The  invested  capital  for 
any  period  shall  be  the  average  invested  capital  for  such 
pericKl,  ♦  ♦  and  it  might  be  urged  that  in  the  event  the 
tax  for  an  earlier  year  paid  in  a  later  year  exceeded  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  that  year,  the  resulting  impairment  of  surplus  should 
be  reflected  in  invested  capital  for  the  year  in  which  such  tax 
became  due  and  payable.  We  believe,  however,  that  full  effect 
may  be  given  to  the  above  quoted  section  without  requiring 
such  a  construction.  Additions  to  capital  resulting  from  the 
issuance  of  additional  stock  for  a  valuable  consideration 
or  reductions  of  capital  or  surplus  resulting  from  distributions 
to  stockholders  in  excess  of  earnings,  thereby  producing  im¬ 
pairments  of  surplus,  are  necessarily  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  as  bearing  upon  invested  capital  since  they  affect  the 
capital  actually  embarked  or  left  in  the  enterprise.  Since  this 
provision  of  the  statute  may  thus  be  given  full  effect  without 
involving  adjustments  of  income  or  expense  of  the  year,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which 
requires  that  the  invested  capital  of  a  taxable  year  be  reducetl 
on  account  of  the  payment  of  income  and  profits  taxes  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year. 

“We  conclude  that  so  far  as  article  845  of  Regulations  45 
and  62,  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner,  require  that  such 
reduction  in  the  invested  capital  be  made,  such  regulations 
are  without  statutory  warrant  and  are  invalid.  Any  part  of 
the  deficiency  on  api)eal  which  is  predicated  upon  the  reduction 
of  this  taxpayer’s  invested  capital  for  1919  on  account  of  in¬ 
come  and  profits  taxes  for  the  year  1918,  whether  paid  in  the 
year  1919  or  forming  a  i»art  of  the  deficiency  for  the  year  1918, 
is  erroneous  and  is  disallowed.’’ 

The  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Board  on  October 
(Continued  on  paeje  32) 
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Telling  the  Public  What  It  Wants  to  Know 

There  Is  a  Real  Opportunity  to  Build  Good  Will  by 
Featuring  Service  Information  in  Store  Advertising 


Advertising  by  retail  stores  has  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  variations.  The  direct  appeal  tor  interest 
in  a  specific  lot  or  type  of  merchandise  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  message  ujxjn  which  the  merchant  must  concen¬ 
trate  a  very  large  part  of  his  efforts.  But  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  store  news  which  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  consumer  and  bring  both  profit  and 
good  will  in  their  wake. 

The  new  forms  of  institutional  advertising  which 
are  being  employed  so  effectively  by  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  good  merchants  represent  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  publicity  campaign.  They  are  of  such 
infinite  variety  and  ^wssibilities  that  they  require  in¬ 
dividual  and  exhaustive  discussion.  There  is  another 
type  of  sales  promotion — or  advertising — which  has  to 
do  with  direct  service  and  is  deserving  of  closer  atten¬ 
tion  by  progressive  stores. 

Service  Publicity 

Two  advertisements  which  appeared  in  New  York 
papers  recently  are  reproduced  on  these  pages  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  direction  which  this  “service”  publicity 
may  take.  The  announcements  are  radically  different 
in  character  and  intent.  Both  accomi)lish  purjM)ses 
fundamentally  valuable  to  the  store  through  the  build¬ 
ing  of  good  will. 

The  Best  &  Company  announcement  informs  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  latest  practical  mailing  dates  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  which  must  be  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
That  is  welcome  information.  The  customer  is  glad  to 
have  it.  The  store  which  supplies  it  automatically 
gains  good  will.  The  reason  is  obvious  and  will  occur 
to  the  customer  as  quickly  as  to  the  advertising  expert. 

This  information  can  be  secured  in  one  other  way 
and  from  one  source  only  on  which  the  public  can 
depend.  The  United  States  Post  Office  is  the  place 
to  get  these  mailing  dates.  But  the  post  office  is  a 
busy  place.  It  is  often  inconvenient  to  go  there  and. 
in  any  case,  the  visit  means  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  By  publi.shing  this  information  in  the  daily 
newsjxipers,  Best  &  Company  has  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jieople  considerable  annoyance  and  given 
information  which  will  help  them  to  get  their  Christmas 
gifts  mailed  on  time. 

Welcome  Facts 

Other  merchants  doubtless  have  published  similar 
information.  Many  retailers  may  l)e  tempted  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  over-emphasizing  the  obvious.  The  im- 
lH)rtant  fact  is  that  this  advertisement  is  typical  of  a 
whole  class  of  information  which  the  public  welcomes 
but  seldom  gets  in  department  store  advertising. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  timely  publication  only  at  long  and 
infreiiuent  intervals.  If  the  advertising  department 
hasn't  scheiluled  it  on  the  yearly  calendar,  manv  of 
these  opportunities  are  thought  of  tiM)  late  or  after  some 
aggressive  competitor  has  turned  the  trick.  The  Best 


&  Company  advertisement  contained  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  copy: 

"Better  late  than  never”  does  not  apply  to 
Christmas  gifts.  It  is  as  much  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  be  late  on  this  occasion  as  to  be 

&Co* 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  St.— N.  Y. 

r«m  Palm  Stack  Ltmdaa 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 

should  he  mailed  soon! 


POSTMASTER  NEW  GIVES  THE  DATES 
ON  WHICH  CHRISTMAS  LETTERS 
SHOULD  BE  MAILED.  AND  PACK¬ 
AGES  SHOULD  GO  E\’EN  EARLIER! 


TVve 


Se"' 


^  GWe* 
ice  ^ 

n.vtfl* 


To 


1 

I  eV'T'*' 


I 


Argentina 
Australia 
Australia 
Bermuda 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil  . 

Canal  Zone 
China  . 

Cuba  . 
England 
Russia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey  . 
Virgin  Islands 
France  . 
Germany 
Greece  . 
Hawaii  . 

India 
Ireland  . 

Italy  .  . 
Japan  • 
Philippines 
Porto  Rico . 


Dec.  2 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  16 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec  15 
Dec  15 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 
Nov.  24 
Dec  15 
Dec.  12 
Dec  7 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  19 


.*** 
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Gimbel  Brothers 

STREET  -  BROADWAY-  33«d  STREET  NEW  YORK.  CITY 


For  OtlMT 
GubM 

p.(t  j: 


Gimbels  NOW  Tag 

FURS  FACTS 


Beginning  Tomorrow 
Every  FUR  Neckpiece 
Every  FUR  Coat 

WILL  BEAR  A 
GUARANTEE 
TAG 


Imprinted  zvith  complete  and 
authentic  information  about 
the  FURS  you  intend  to  buy 


valoe  Of  Fun,  a«  you  kao«,  la  judgerj 
tlicir  quality  aad  dependability.  At 
GIMBELS  from  now  on  every  garment  in 
the  FVR  Bhop  will  be  labeled  with  the  true 
hiitory  of  ahe  Fur  of  which  it  U  made. 

will  then  know  exactly  what  you  are 
buying.  Will  know  the  name  of  the  ikina. 

hence  the>*  come.  What  fur  cooititute^ 
the  inmmiftg 


HUDSON  SEAL  ia  a  trade  name  for  Musarat  that  i$ 
dyed  the  color  of  6eaL  And  the  be«t  skim  are  hlorthem 
So  when  a  Ginbd  garment  ia  so  labeled,  you  know 
TOO  are  getting  the  genuine  ao<aned  **Hndaoo  Seal.** 


late  for  Christinas  dinner!  Your  gift  must 
arrive  promptly  if  it  is  to  reflect  the  full 
measure  of  friendly  regard. 

Best's  Christmas  stocks  are  ready  now,  the 
Main  Floor  has  been  re-arranged  for  conven¬ 
ient  Christmas  shopping,  many  departments 
haz'e  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  section  for 
Paris  perfumes,  powders,  and  dressing-table 
accessories  has  been  installed  this  season. 

From  our  large  assortments  of  useful,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  distincthe  gifts — from  the  best 
sources  in  Europe  and  America,  the  selection 
of  appropriate  items  is  simple. 

Guarantee  Tag 

Gimbel  Brothers,  in  their  annoimcement  of  a  Guar¬ 
antee  Tag  for  Furs,  strike  an  entirely  different  note 
but  an  equally  important  one  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 


consumer.  Furs  are  an  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  the  kind  of 
merchandise  which  presents 
a  serious  problem  of  final 
decision  to  the  purchaser. 
Back  of  the  remarkably 
strong  desire  which  Ameri¬ 
can  women  have  for  Furs 
— a  desire  which  is  gratified 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
in  any  other  country  with  a 
temperate  climate — is  a  fear 
born  of  experience  that  with 
Furs  things  are  not  always 
as  they  seem. 

If  the  purchase  of  Furs 
of  moderate  price  is  a  gam¬ 
ble  in  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  customer,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  store  to 
combat  distrust  by  giving 
tangible  assurance  that  it 
stands  behind  the  goods  it 
sells.  Even.-  gwd  retailer 
does  stand  behind  his  goods. 
In  many  cases,  the  store 
may  insist  too  strongly,  if 
that  is  possible,  on  the  poli¬ 
cy  that  "the  customer  al¬ 
ways  is  right." 

Builds  Confidence 

The  Gimljel  announcement 
is  interesting  chiefly  because 
it  is  a  public  announcement. 
It  is  tangible ;  it  impresses 
the  reader ;  it  carries  con¬ 
viction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  good  psy¬ 
chology-  and  that  the  custo¬ 
mer  who  goes  to  Gimbels 
for  Furs  will  buy  with  a 
feeling  of  greater  security 
than  if  the  guarantee  had  to 
be  taken  for  granted  or  giv¬ 
en  by  the  salesperson. 

There  is  no  reflection  in  all  this  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  average  American  merchant.  The  store  must 
realize  that  its  own  knowledge  of  its  intention  to  stand 
Itehind  its  goods  is  not  always  shared  by  its  customers. 
There  comes  to  mind  the  customer  shopping  for  Furs 
whose  last  experience  with  the  store  was  to  try  to 
convince  a  floor  manager  who  was  in  a  bad  humor  that 
the  store  should  refund  her  money  or  exchange  a  piece 
of  merchandise  which  has  not  satisfied  her  e.xpectations. 
That  happens  in  the  best  regulated  stores,  b^ause  the 
management  cannot  control  every-  contact  made  with 
its  clientele. 

Service  publicity-  of  this  nature  is  important  to  stores 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  The  large  store  has  a  particularly 
strong  interest  in  it  because  of  the  inherent  handicaps 
of  its  size.  When  institutions  grow  very  large,  they  lose 
a  pan  of  the  warm  personality-  and  individuality-  of 
(Continued  on  page  2^) 
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Use  of  Comparative  Prices  on  Price  Tickets 

Survey  Shows  Majority  of  Stores  Avoid  This  Practice  and 
Explains  Why  Certain  Exceptions  Are  Made  to  This  Policy 
By  Mary  C.  Cle.ndemn,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Inforinatioii 
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MPLUVtMEXT  of  comparative  prices  on  tickets 
is  a  mattbr  for  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
merchants  l)elieve  that  if  the  original  price  is 
shown,  the  customer,  who  is  often  ignorant  of  quality, 
will  he  able  to  judge  the  value  of  the  offering.  On  the 
other  hand,  “value”  may  l)e  a  misleading  term  as  it  is 
determined  not  only  by  quality  and 
content,  hut  by  seasonahleness  and 
style  or  vogue. 

Consequently  the  comparison  l)e- 
tween  the  original  and  marked-down 
prices  may  be  misleading,  lacking  in¬ 
formation  on  dates  of  former  price 
or  prices.  The  garment  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  $35.00  value  nine  months  ago 
when  in  demand  may  be  worth  only 
$20.00  now  because  of  unseasonable¬ 
ness  and  change  of  style.  Therefore, 
unless  the  customer  is  a  good  judge 
of  content  and  style,  she  may  be  pur¬ 
chasing  a  garment  which  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  represents  no  unusual  value. 

Just  as  surely  the  draperies  which 
sold  for  twice  their  present  marked- 
down  price  because  of  the  vogue  for 
a  certain  kind  of  decoration  may  be 
worth  only  the  present  price  to  those 
interested  in  up-to-date  furnishings  for  their  home. 

Public  Suspicion 

Most  stores  are  thoroughly  ethical  in  motives  and 
methods  yet  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  retailers  who  , 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  a  fictitious  original 
price  so  as  apparently  to  increase  the  present  value. 
The  public  naturally  is  uninformed  in  regard  to  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  department  stores  and  consequently 
cannot  account  for  the  rea.sons  for  taking  some  of  the 
mark-downs  recorded  on  price  tickets  nor  can  such  re¬ 
duced  prices  readily  be  justified  to  them.  There  has 
been  such  a  hue  and  cry  about  profiteering  in  recent 
years  that  anything  which  contributes  to  that  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  public  is  l)est  avoided. 

The  Harvard  Kejx)rt  on  ( )perating  Expenses  in  De¬ 
partment  Stores  in  1924  tells  us  that  399  department 
stores  w’ith  sales  less  than  $1,000,000  had  an  average 
net  profit  of  0.3%  of  net  sales  while  168  stores  with 
net  sales  over  $1,000,000  showed  an  average  net  profit 
of  2%  of  net  sales.  The  average  customer,  however, 
interprets  the  difference  between  original  price  and 
mark-down  price  as  profit  with  a  mental  reservation 
that  the  last  price  probably  is  still  allowing  for  a  fair 
sized  mark-up. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  the  iM)licy  of  stores  with  regard  to 
comparative  i)rices  on  ])rice  tickets.  When  this  data  was 
announced  in  the  November  issue  of  THE  BULLE¬ 


TIN,  so  many  members  wrote  to  us  for  copies  of  the 
report  that  we  believe  it  advisable  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  digest. 

Nineteen  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  of  $1,000,000 
were  questioned  recently  concerning  the’-  policy  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  comparative  prices  on  price  tickets. 

Our  study  developed  the  information 
that  11  stores  show  no  comparative 
prices  at  any  time,  seven  make  certain 
exceptions  and  one  makes  a  practice 
of  showing  both  old  and  new  tickets. 

Methods  in  Use 

One  store  “usually”  shows  only  the 
new  price  on  the  ticket.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  several  lines  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ticket  and  putting 
the  original  price  on  the  bottom  line. 
When  a  mark-down  is  taken  the  new 
price  is  placed  on  the  line  next  to  the 
l)ottom  and  the  lower  portion  cut  off, 
leaving  only  the  new  price  showing. 
This  procedure  is  a  general  rule  but 
does  not  apply  on  special  sales  (such 
as  furniture)  where  a  ‘Special  Sale’ 
tag  is  used  and  both  prices  are  shown 
on  the  tag  atached  to  merchandise. 

Another  store  excepts  “commodities  such  as  furniture, 
l)eds,  pianos,  refrigerators,  kitchen  cabinets,  etc.,  when 
purchased  specially  or  repriced  for  period  sales,  as  semi¬ 
annual  anniversary,  clover  days,  and  when  difference 
in  price  is  25%  or  more.  At  such  times  a  special  ticket 
showing  value,  price,  and  reduced  price  is  permitted. 
Other  commodities  are  e.xcepted  when  reductions  are 
33-1/3%  or  more,  and  buyer  feels  that  the  original  and 
reduced  price  w’ould  be  of  an  advantage  if  both  were 
shown  on  the  ticket.  He  can  secure  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  to  have  the  original  price  crossed  out  and  the  new 
price  written  on  the  original  ticket  with  a  green  i)encil. 
if  the  definite  transaction  is  aj)proved  by  the  Receiving 
and  Marking  Superintendent.” 

Exceptions  Made 

Season-end  clearances  cause  an  exception  to  policy  in 
several  stores.  One  states  that  in  such  a  clearance  “the 
latest  stencilled  or  tyjxwritten  price  is  left  on  the  ticket, 
running  a  blue  pencil  mark  through  it  and  writing  clear¬ 
ance  price  in  blue  i)encil.  It  is  not  that  this  practice  is 
thought  scientific,  ideal  or  even  desirable.  It  is  in  con¬ 
formity  to  long  established  usage,  as  the  local  public 
has  learned  over  a  long  jxriod  of  years  to  associate  this 
type  of  marking  with  a  final  clearance.” 

In  a  second  store,  which  shows  comparative  prices  on 
season-end  clearances,  the  original  ticket  is  left  attached 
to  the  garment  but  an  additional  ticket,  with  the  words 
“reduced  to”  printed  on  it  together  with  the  reduced 
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How  to  Make  The  Bulletin  of  Still  Greater  Service 

A  SINCERE  EFFORT  is  being  made  by  the  Headquarters  organization  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  make  THF^  BULLETIN  an  outstanding  service  for 
its  members.  The  material  it  contains  is,  for  the  most  part,  representative  of  the 
best  ideas  in  store  operation,  management  and  organization.  It  is  our  policy  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  valuable  commercial  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  retail  field. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  helpful  material  which  has  appeared  in  THE  BULLETIN 
has  been  prepared  for  us  by  merchants  and  their  executives  who  agree  with  our  belief 
that  THE  BULLETIN  provides  an  excellent  medium  for  exchanging  new  ideas  about  re¬ 
tailing.  There  are  many  others  among  our  members  who  see  the  value  of  this  idea, 
but  have  not  sent  us  expressions  of  their  opinions  on  subjects  which  interest  them. 

^  ill  you  help  us  to  build  up  still  further  the  value  of  THE  BULLETIN  for  all 
our  members?  You  can  do  so  by  sending  us  your  ideas  about  timely  problems  of  retail¬ 
ing;  descriptions  of  new  methods  you  have  introduced  in  your  business;  comments  on 
relations  with  and  service  to  the  consumer — in  fact  any  subject  which  has  a  general  in¬ 
terest  for  our  craft. 

^rite  these  articles  in  finished  form,  if  you  have  the  inclination.  If  not,  send  us 
your  material  or  notes  in  the  rough  and  we  will  work  them  up  for  you,  submitting  the 
article  for  your  final  approval  if  you  wish.  However  it  is  done,  let’s  do  it.  For  one  con¬ 
tribution  vou  make,  vou  will  receive  dozens  from  other  aggressive  merchants  in  the 
columns  of  THE  BULLETIN. 


price  is  also  placed  on  the  garment  so  that  the  customer 
can  see  the  real  reduction  as  this  store  believes  that 
there  are  few  who  can  judge  value  in  garments.  Ready- 
to-wear,  furniture  and  rugs  seem  to  he  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  which  comparative  price  tags  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  used. 

Just  what  prices  should  lie  displayed,  when  more 
than  one  is  shown,  is  discussed  by  another  store  which 
insists  that  the  original  price  be  used  in  such  cases.  This 
store  states  that  "‘it  is  not  obligatory  that  more  than 
one  price  be  shown,  and  Merchandise  Managers  may 
request  new  tickets  made  with  only  the  price 

printed  thereon.  However,  when  more  than  one  price 
is  used,  and  there  may  he  three  on  the  one  ticket, — the 
first  price  must  l)e  the  original  price.  For  example, — 
a  $25.00  dress  marked  down  to  $17.50;  a  blue  j)encil  is 
drawn  through  the  original  price  $25.00  and  $17.50  is 
stami)ed  on  the  back.  If  the  dress  remains  unsold  and 
takes  another  mark-down  to  $15.00  a  blue  [)encil  is 
drawn  through  the  $17.50  and  the  $15.00  price 
stamjied  on  the  l)ack.  A  further  mark-down  to  $10.00 
would  recjuire  a  new  ticket  on  account  of  space.  This 
new  ticket  may  either  l)e  made  showing  only  the  $10.00 
price  or.  at  the  oi)tion  t)f  the  merchandise  executive  pre¬ 
vious  price  may  he  shown.  In  the  latter  case  the  new 
ticket  woukl  show  $25.00  blue  pencilled,  and  $17.50 
blue  j)encilled,  and  $10.00.  In  no  case  would  the  ticket 
show  three  reduced  prices — $17.50,  $15.00  and  $10.00. 

The  store  which  usually  shows  comparative  prices 


states  that  “it  is  our  custom  to  make  a  new  ticket 
showing  the  marked-down  price,  but  we  do  not  remove 
the  old  ticket,  which  is  on  the  article  and  wHich  shows 
all  of  the  original  marking,  such  as  ‘season,’  ‘lot  num- 
Ijer,’  ‘‘cost,’  and  ‘original  price.’  An  article,  when  re¬ 
duced,  thus  has  two  tickets  on  it." 


Act  Noiv  on  Price  Maintenance 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

restrictions  cannot  run  with  the  sale  of  commodities. 
The  man  who  buys  and  pays  for  a  thing,  under  the 
law,  has  the  right  to  disjKtse  of  it  on  such  terms  as  he 
pleases.  The  advxK'ates  of  price  maintenance  ask  for  a 
complete  reversal  of  this  established  principle.  It  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  business  gener¬ 
ally  to  reverse  this  principle. 

7.  Such  Legislation  Inevitably  Invites  Governmental 
Control. 

Manufacturers  generally  can  lay  no  claim  to  greater 
wisdom  than  the  retailer.  If  the  manufacturer  insists 
that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  fix  his  own  price  to  the 
retailer  and  the  retailer’s  price  to  the  public,  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  Congress  will  at  some  pt)int  step  in  on  the 
principle  that  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  this  privilege  must  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  some  governmental  agency  to  insure  the  prices  the 
manufacturer  fixes  are  fair  prices. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers*  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Credit  Department  Methods  and  Forms  of  Halle  Brothers  Co. 
Typical  of  the  Best  Retail  Store  Practice 

Prepared  by  C.  R.  Egeler,  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 


CREDIT  departments  in  retail  stores  have  a  dual  there  seems  to  be  several  apparently  unnecssary 
responsibility.  They  must  be  so  organized  as  to  questions,  such  as  both  husband’s  and  wife’s  given 
serve  the  customer  efficiently  and  fairly  and,  at  names,  former  address,  and  personal  references.  We 
the  same  time,  protect  the 


store  from  the  inevitable 
losses  of  lax  supervision. 
The  system  used  at  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  designed  to 
bring  about  these  results  in 
as  direct  a  way  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

When  inquiry  is  made 
for  a  charge  account,  the 
customer  is  referred  to  the 
credit  department  where 
the  application  is  taken  by 
a  divisional  credit  man 
who  assists  the  applicant 
by  asking  the  questions 
contained  in  Form  3019- 
D,  illustrated  on  this  page, 
and  filling  in  the  answers. 

You  will  notice  that 

{Below)  Form  3019D 
Reverse 


{Above)  Form  3019D 
Front 

must  not  overlook  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  difficult  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  account  at  some 
future  date,  in  which  event 
the  former  address  might 
be  necessarv  to  establish 
identity,  the  personal  ref¬ 
erence  to  tell  us  of  the 
debtor’s  present  where¬ 
abouts,  and  the  given 
names  a  legal  requirement 
in  filing  a  lawsuit. 

Necessary  Facts 

All  other  questions  are 
obviously  essential ;  the 
questions  in  regard  to  em¬ 
ployment  establish  in  a 
large  degree  the  credit 
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capacity  and  ability  to  pay  accounts  when  due.  The 
store  references  give  us  an  opjwrtunity  to  observe 
“pay  habits,”  while  the  bank  accounts,  savings  and 
checking,  indicate  thrift  and  a  possibility  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  judgment  in  the  event  of  collection.  Real  es¬ 
tate  i)ossession,  upon  being  verified  through  the  local 
credit  association,  immediately  indicates  to  us  that 
larger  credit  may  be  granted  with  safety. 

There  are  times  when  for  various  reasons  the  state¬ 
ment  should  be  mailed  to  an  address  other  than  the  one 
used  in  charging.  For  this  the  bookkeeper  receives 
“special  instructions.”  The  chief  clerk  in  the  new  ac¬ 
count  division  is  held  responsible  for  clearing  all  appli¬ 
cations  through  the  credit  association  and  other  refer¬ 
ences  within  48  hours.  For  this  purpose  she  uses  the 
chronological  system  at  the  top  of  the  application  to 
obtain  reports  on  time  or  to  determine  the  reason  for 
delay. 

The  last  requirement  of  the  applicant  is  that  he  affix 
his  signature  to  the  line  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
application.  This  signature  is  often  used  for  identifica¬ 
tion. 

New  Accounts 

If  immediate  purchases 
are  contemplated.  Form 
551  is  given  the  applicant 
with  a  request  that  he  have 
it  placed  on  the  salescheck 
by  the  salesperson. 

At  the  time  of  clearing  the  references,  a  3  x  5  card 
is  filled  out  and  given  to  the  refer  authorization  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  filed  in  the  master  file  as  an  indication  that 
a  new  account  is  being  investigated  and  that  all  charges 
should  be  referred  to  the  new  account  division. 

If  the  application  is  approved,  a  letter  is  written  as 
follows : 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a 


charge  account  for  your  use  has  been  opened 
in  this  establishment.  We  trust  that  you  will 
enjoy  its  conveniences  and  that  our  business 
relationship  will  be  pleasant. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  only  those  transactions  which  are 


For  Floor  Manager  | 

SEND  TO  CREDIT 

omcE 

Name  . 

Address . 

Being  waited  on  by 

Salesnerson _ _ 

Credit  Office 

Floor  Manager 

308 

Sign  and  return. 

Form  908 


satisfactory  to  you  can  be  satisfactory  to  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co. 

“In  the  event  an  instance  should  arise  where 
service  or  merchandise  is  not  fully  up  to  your 
e.vpectations,  we  shall  welcome  your  criticism, 
tchich  zvill  be  vieived  in  the  light  of  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions.” 

If  the  application  is  not  approved,  the  applicant  is 
invited  to  call  on  the  Credit  Manager  for  a  second 
interview  before  the  account  is  definitely  declined. 

Charges  Not  Approved 

A  brief  of  the  information  contained  in  the  applica¬ 
tion,  giving  special  report,  employment  report,  real 
estate,  bank,  rating,  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  address, 
is  copied  on  a  3"  x  5" 
master  card  which  is  used 
in  refer  credit  authorization 
after  charges  have  been 
submitted  either  to  the  tube 
room  or  delivery  depart¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  unable 
to  approve  the  charge.  A 
copy  of  this  3"  x  5"  master 
card  is  reversed  and  filed 
geographically  for  locating 
purposes. 

Form  3012-E  which  car¬ 
ries  our  ledger  experience 
also  is  used  in  authorization 
and  is  the  principal  record 
of  the  collection  department 
and  divisional  credit  men  in 
handling  the  accounts.  You 
will  observe  that  the  card 
carries  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  a  complete  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  account  each 


Form  3012-E 
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NEW  ACCOUNT 

AttKb  thU  atlcker  ta  •dm  cbwk 
■o  that  H  win  ba  ralarrad  ta 
tba  Dapartaicat  at  Accaaats. 


Form  551 
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month,  as  well  as  showing  all  memoranda  and  collec¬ 
tion  procedure  in  the  margin. 


7H 

D«t« . . . . — . . 

WE  ARE  HOLDING  SALES  CHECK 

N* . - - - - - 


Credit  Secriew 


Per- . 

Cer  Ne . . 


Form  750 

In  addition  to  the  regular  collection  letters,  a  set  ol 
credit  association  letters  are  sometimes  used  and  these, 
as  well  as  commercial  agencies’  forms,  have  been  effect¬ 
ive  with  certain  types  of  accounts. 

.Authorization 

Visible  index  files  are  maintained  in  the  tube  room, 
or  cashiers’  department,  and  delivery  room,  which  have 
been  checked  with  the  “master”  credit  files  in  the 
credit  department.  All  closed  accounts  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  other  accounts  which  are  past  due  or  on 
which  there  appears  a  notation  restricting  the  charge 
privileges  have  either  been  removed  or  are  signaled 
by  using  a  different  colored  visible  tube. 

Tube  room  files  are  kept  alphabetically  while  those 
in  the  delivery  are  carried  geographically,  or  according 
to  streets  and  numbers.  The  latter  arrangement  makes 
it  possible  to  disjiense  with  one  assorting  of  packages. 
By  this  we  mean  that  when  packages  are  received  from 
the  sales  floors  instead  of  first  assorting  them  alphabeti- 


Civ«  to  Division  Superintendont 

AT  ONCE 

StAiop  Si^sturc  of 


Divnion  Superintendent 


Form  951 

cally  for  authorization  and  then  geographically  for  de¬ 
livery,  the  latter  sorting  is  sufficient  for  both  operations. 
When  an  account  is  either  not  found  or  is  marked 


“Refer  Charge,”  the  salescheck  is  relayed  to  the  “Refer 
Authorization”  in  the  main  credit  dei)artment,  where 
a  trained  clerk  refers  to  either  or  both  the  antecedent 
information  card  and  the  ledger  experience  record  in 
approving  the  charge.  If  in  her  opinion  delivery  should 
be  withheld,  the  transaction  is  referred  to  the  chief  an- 
thorizer,  divisional  credit  man  or  credit  manager  in 
turn.  If  a  takewith.  Form  908,  as  illustrated  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page,  is  sent  to  the  floor  manager  recpiesting  that 
the  customer  be  referred  to  the  credit  department. 

If  a  delivery.  Form  750,  illustrated  opposite,  is  sent 
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* . 192 . ISSUED  BY  . . CREDIT  OFFICE 
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adorusmkapm  cmiT  ovrict  pilu  vmmw  pilis  mokkupu 


Form  3006 

to  the  delivery  department  as  authority  to  hold  the 
package  until  further  notice. 

The  salescheck  is  always  held  at  the  new  account 
department  with  others  awaiting  approval.  If  after 
an  interview  with  the  customer  the  salescheck  is  au¬ 
thorized,  it  is  sent  to  the  Divisional  Superintendent  on 
the  sales  floor  in  a  specially  designed  envelope.  Form 
951. 

An  account  which  exceeds  the  limit  is  successfully 
controlled  through  the  bookkeeper  signaling  the  ac¬ 
count  by  placing  a  mark  (*)  on  the  proof  sheet,  which 
is  picked  up  by  a  credit  department  clerk,  and  the 
new  balance,  together  with  forms  3071A  and  3012E, 
are  referred  to  the  divisional  credit  man  for  the  limit 
to  be  raised  or  the  account  closed,  using  Form  3006  for 
changing  records. 


Rules  Given  to  Guard  Stores  Against 
Acceptance  of  Bad  Checks 

Retail  merchants  are  among  the  most  favored  vic¬ 
tims  of  fraudulent  check  passers.  A  sufficient  number 
of  complaints  reaches  us  from  our  member  stores  to 
indicate  clearly  that  Ixjtter  protective  methods  are  an 
urgent  need. 

There  has  come  to  our  attention  a  small  pamphlet 
(eight  pages)  “The  Acceptance  of  Checks  by  Retail 
Stores”  which  contains  some  very  simple  and  helpful 
precautions  against  this  type  of  criminal.  The  contents 
deal  with  the  manner  in  which  checks  should  be  made 
out  to  be  acceptable,  identification,  references,  matters 
that  should  arouse  suspicion  and  some  useful  general 
suggestions. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  and  copyrighted  by  C.  Z. 
Coffin,  Manager,  The  Merchants’  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  If  interested,  communicate  direct  with  Mr. 
Coffin  for  further  details. 
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Ruth  L.  Ford  Now  Our  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


jyjISS  RUTH  L.  FORD  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Accounting  and  Control  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Controllers’  Congress 
to  succeed  T.  L.  Blanke  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
activity  for  two  and  one-half  years.  Mr.  Blanke  has 
left  the  Association  to  assume  the  Controllership  of 
The  Marston  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  this  month. 

Miss  Ford  comes  to  the  Association  after  a  broad 
e.xi)erience  in  retail  store  accounting  in  the  middle  west 
and  the  east  and  is  favorably  known  to  a  large  number 
of  our  members  who  have  attended  convention  sessions 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  She  was  Controller  for 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York,  until  recently, 
and  previously  held  the  position  of  Division  Head  in 
Charge  of  Accounts  Payable  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  for  two  years. 

Our  new  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control  gained 
a  large  part  of  her  experience  in  the  middle  west.  She 
is  a  native  of  Iowa  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Her  first  exi)erience  was  with  the 
Kennedy  Mercantile  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.  Later  Miss  Ford 
was  Controller  for  the  Denecke  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Since  coming  to  New  York,  Miss  Ford  has' been  an 


Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Control  on  the  staff  of 
New  York  University.  She  will  resume  this  work  at 
N.  Y.  U.  early  in  1926. 

The  breadth  of  Miss  Ford’s  experience  and  the 
high  regard  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  assure  our  members  of  an 
increasingly  helpful  service  in  their  problems  of  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Control.  The  Bureau  is  planning  some 
unusually  interesting  work  for  the  coming  months  that 
will  prove  of  practical  value  to  stores  of  all  sizes.  A 
very  substantial  part  of  this  work  will  have  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  the  smaller  stores. 

Miss  Ford  has  taken  up  her  new  studies  with  the 
Association  and  already  has  a  fine  grasp  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  her.  Our  members  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Bureau  whenever  cpiestions  arise 
upon  which  the  assistance  of  Miss  Ford  and  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Accounting  and  Control  may  be  useful. 

Mr.  Blanke,  before  leaving  for  the  West  to  take  up 
his  new  duties  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  has  had  to  work  with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(loods  Association.  He  hopes  also  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  pleasant  relationship  with  the  Congress  while 
with  The  Marston  Company. 


Meetings  of  the  Local  Groupi 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Con- 
Ptttsburgh  trollers’  Congress,  has  held  a  series 
of  very  interesting  meetings  during 
1925.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were  “The  Retail 
Inventory  Method,”  by  A.  E.  Oxenreiter,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.;  “Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance,”  by  A.  N.  Fraser, 
Boggs  &  Buhl;  “The  Retail  Inventory  Method,”  by 
E.  R.  Clarkson,  Kaufman  Dept.  Store,  Inc. ;  “Mark- 
downs  and  Stock  Shortages,”  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.  At  a  meeting  earlier  in  the  year,  Ernest 
Katz,  R. 'H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  addressed  the 
members. 

The  Controllers’  Group  of  Cleve- 
Cleveldnd  land  and  vicinity  recently  held  one 
of  the  most  resultful  meetings  of  its 
1925  series  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Cowper,  of  Selfridge  &  Co.. 
Ltd.,  London,  as  guest  and  speaker.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  and  guests  attended^ 

Mr.  Cowper  made  enlightening  comparisons  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  methods  and  cost  percentages.  Costs 
in  England  were  shown  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
in  America,  particularly  in  the  Payroll,  Advertising  and 
Rental  classifications.  The  English  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  expenses,  however,  is  radically  different,  making 
any  comparison  of  their  table  with  ours  misleading 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  detailed  exjjlanation  and 
justification.  An  open  forum  followed  this  address, 
the  speaker  answering  many  questions  advanced  by 
the  members. 

.\n  interesting  fact  brought  out  was  that  co-operation 
between  competitors  in  England  is  slowly  coming  to 


5  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

the  front,  although  now  far  from  the  point  to  which 
it  has  developed  in  this  country. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  joint  meeting  of  Controllers’ 
Youngstown  Groups  of  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Akron  and  Canton  was 
held  at  Youngstown  late  last  month.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Chairman  A.  N.  Fraser,  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  who  spoke  on  “The  Ideal  Reciprocal,”  an 
insurance  topic  which  is  of  general  interest  throughout 
the  retail  trade. 

If 

Appointment  of  a  committee  to 
NlinnCClpoltS  find  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
“Simplified  Billing”  on  a  uniform 
basis  in  the  stores  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  was 
announced  after  the  November  meeting  of  the  Twin 
Cities  Controllers’  Association  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Mayo,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided.  Twenty- 
one  members  were  present. 

A  lively  discussion  of  “Simplified  Billing”  took  place 
before  the  regular  speaking  program  started.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  system  outlined  by 
Carlos  B.  Clark  at  the  Controllers’  Congress  conven¬ 
tion  in  Dayton  would  effect  an  appreciable  saving  in 
time  especially  for  firms  operating  a  “dual”  system 
of  bookkeeping.  There  was  some  fear  expressed  that 
the  time  saving  feature  has  been  exaggerated  because 
the  oi)eration  of  writing  the  names  of  the  items  pur¬ 
chased  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  posting. 

As  an  example  of  the  strength  of  this  movement, 
{Continued  on  page  29) 
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Consolidated  Delivery — Its  Basic  Advantages 

Examples  of  Its  Successes  ami  Failures  ami  the  Arguments 
Pro  and  Con  Presented  to  Stimulate  Discussion  by  Members 


By  A.  .  Einstfin,  Manager, 


ONSOLIDATED  DELIVERY  is  the  modern 
term  describing  any  type  of  delivery  organization 
which  carries  goods  for  more  than  one  retail  store. 
The  exixjnents  of  Consolidated  Delivery  have  been  most 
active  in  boosting  one  type  of  organization  against  an¬ 
other,  such  as  the  store  ownership  or  co-operative  type 
versus  the  outside  ownership  or  proprietary  type.  They 
have  argued  so  much  in  favor  of  a  particular  kind  of 
organization  that  the  economic  principles  underlying 
Consolidated  Delivery  have  not  received  the  attention 
their  importance  deserves. 

At  the  beginning,  then,  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is 
these  fundamental  principles  which  are  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  Instances  will  be  cited  where  various  kinds  of 
Consolidated  Delivery  organizations  have  been  success¬ 
ful  while  identical  types  have  failed. 

The  Eleto  Company — New  York 

The  Eleto  Company  of  New  York  City  delivers  all 
the  sold  merchandise  for  Lord  &  Taylor  and  James 
McCreery  &  Company.  It  was  organized  in  1914  and 
started  as  a  suburban  delivery  company.  Later  it  under¬ 
took  to  deliver  furniture  and  finally  took  over  the  city 
delivery  for  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation’s 
stores  in  New  York.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  which  owns  the 
stores  for  which  The  Eleto  Company  delivers.  Here 
is  an  example  of  a  successful  delivery  company  of  the 
co-operative  tyi)e. 

The  Clearing  House  Parcel  Delivery  Co. — Boston 

The  ownership  of  this  company  has  no  connection 
with  the  stores  for  which  it  hauls  merchandise.  The 
Manager  who  represents  the  owners,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Board  of  Directors  which  represents  the  stores, 
has  complete  control  over  all  operations.  This  company 
is  mostly  concerned  with  suburban  delivery.  Several 
large  stores  which  give  their  suburban  deliveries  to  the 
Clearing  House  Parcel  Delivery  Company  handle  their 
city  packages  with  their  own  motor  trucks.  During  the 
early  days  of  this  organization,  about  ten  to  twelve 
years  ago,  trouble  was  experienced  in  trying  to  get  a 
smooth-running  machine.  Various  disputes  w'ere  settled 
by  giving  the  stores  a  voice  in  the  management  and 
operating  on  a  “cost  plus’’  basis. 

This  company  represents  a  successful  privately-owned 
organization,  having  a  co-operative  management.  (For 
more  particulars  see  the  Proceedings  of  the  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association,  Vol.  1925,  Page  L-1.) 

The  United  Parcel  Service 

The  United  Parcel  Service  operates  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  largest  cities  w'hich  it  serves  are  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  It  is  a  privately- 
owned  and  controlled  organization.  The  management 
consists  of  men  who  were  formerly  with  department 


Retail  Delivery  Association 


stores  where  they  acquired  the  necessary  retail  view¬ 
point  and  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  retail 
delivery. 

The  company  has  been  successful  and  has  had  a 
steady  growth.  You  have  here  an  example  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  privately-owned  and  operated  Consolidated  De¬ 
livery  company. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  has  an  Eleto  Company  similar 
to  the  Eleto  Company  of  New  York  City  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  owners. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  there  is  the  Merchants’  Parcel 
Delivery,  owned  and  operated  by  an  employee  of  one  of 
the  large  stores.  It  handles  all  deliveries  for  that  large 
store  and  the  parcels  for  approximately  thirty  other 
retail  institutions.  Deliveries  are  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  suburban  territory.  It  certainly  can  be 
placed  among  the  successful  organizations. 

The  Associated  Retailers 

The  Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis  operates  a 
consolidated  suburban  delivery  service  for  a  few  of  the 
large  stores.  The  company  has  been  in  existence  since 
before  the  war  and  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Miss¬ 
ouri.  The  interested  stores  hold  the  stock  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Associated  Retailers  operates  it. 
Each  store  pavs  its  share  of  the  actual  expenses.  After 
the  war  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  maierials  rose  to 
such  a  point  that  the  company  could  not  operate  on  the 
prearranged  schedule  of  prices,  the  stores  in  question 
decided  to  increase  the  delivery  rate  rather  than  dis¬ 
band  the  service.  It  may  be  assumed  that  his  action 
indicates  success. 

In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  there  is  another  Merchants’ 
Parcel  Delivery  Company,  serving  approximately  fifty- 
five  stores.  It  has  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership.  Not  very  much  is  known  about  it  but 
trade  papers  report  it  as  being  successful. 

There  are  still  other  companies  of  the  consolidated 
variety  reported  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  Kno.xville,  Tenn.,  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  more.  But  sufficient  facts  have  been 
stated  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  success  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  .  ( 1 )  strictly  co-operative  management 
and  ownership;  or  (2)  through  proprietary  manage¬ 
ment  and  ownership  or  (3)  through  a  co-operative  man¬ 
agement  and  a  proprietary  ownership. 

Failures 

The  most  recent  known  failure  of  a  Consolidated 
Service  is  in  New  York  City.  In  the  beginning  the 
company  was  incorporated  and  the  stock  was  held  by 
one  store.  It  had  expert  management  and  it  thrived  for 
about  one  year.  Later  the  company  decided  to  expand 
and  since  the  store  was  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  delivery  company,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Manager  was  eventually  to  own  the  delivery 
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oAn  oAppreciation 

More  National  Cash  Registers  and  Charge 
Phones  were  sold  to  department  stores  in 
1925  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Many  of  these  orders  were  received  from 
stores  which  have  long  been  users  of  our 
equipment.  Many  other  stores  made  their 
initial  installation  of  registers  during  this  year. 

This  volume  of  business  represents  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  National  Cash  Registers  which  has 
been  justified  by  years  of  experience.  By  keep¬ 
ing  our  product  and  our  service  abreast  of 
the  needs  of  department  stores  we  shall  always 
seek  to  merit  this  confidence. 

We  hope  that  wherever  our  product  is  used 
it  has  helped  to  make  the  present  holiday 
season  a  most  successful  and  profitable  one. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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company.  The  company  moved  to  new  quarters  and 
started  to  grow  faster  than  its  facilities  warranted. 
Finances  were  inadequate  and  the  combination  of  in¬ 
sufficient  capital  with  inadequate  equipment  prohibited 
the  possibility  of  giving  the  right  kind  of  service. 
These  conditions  would  wreck  any  organization. 

A  number  of  small  consolidated  delivery  companies 
have  failed  due  to  bad  management.  Very  often  a 
small  company  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  competent  mana¬ 
ger  the  salary  he  demands.  Unless  the  proper  manager 
is  given  the  reins,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  go  into 
this  service.  The  manager  should  be  big  enough  to  talk 
to  store  owners  directly  and  understandingly ;  to  set  up 
a  consistent  policy  and  make  the  stores  adhere  to  it ; 
to  instill  a  co-operative  spirit  between  the  stores ;  to 
break  down  any  petty  jealousy  that  may  arise;  to  con¬ 
trol  his  organization,  that  no  individual  in  it  will  favor 
any  one  store;  and  to  build  up  good  will  between  the 
stores  themselves  as  well  as  between  the  public  and  the 
stores. 

Some  Problems 

Difficulties  arise  occasionally  when  determining  the 
basis  for  payment.  A  graduated  scale  of  prices  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  most  ca.ses.  that  the  store  supplving  the  great¬ 
est  volume  of  business  shall  enjoy  an  equitably  lesser 
rate. 

Disputes  often  occur  during  the  organizing  period 
when  the  stores  appraise  their  old  delivery  equipment. 
Each  tries  to  get  as  much  for  its  old  trucks  as  it 
can.  An  impartial  judge  can  always  settle  such  argu¬ 
ments  between  reasonable  men. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  objections  to  Consolidated 
Delivery  is  that  it  sacrifices  the  intangible  advertising 
value  of  displaying  the  store’s  name  on  its  own  motor 
trucks  on  the  streets.  No  one  can  deny  the  existence 
of  such  an  advertising  feature  when  the  trucks  are  well 
maintained.  The  question  is — How  much  is  this  kind 
of  advertising  worth  to  the  store?  All  kinds  of  esti¬ 
mates  can  be  made;  the  difficulty  lies  in  proving  them. 
The  stores  using  consolidated  delivery  service,  enjoying 
its  attendant  economies  (as  has  been  reported),  have 
increased  their  gross  volume  of  business.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  trucks  could  be  tested  by  taking  the  store’s 
name  off  the  body  for  a  year  and  comparing  sales  to  a 
similar  business  period,  making  proper  allowance  for 
any  dissimilar  conditions. 

There  is  a  feeling  that,  if  a  store  has  a  good  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  why  should  it  encourage  its  competitors 
to  improve  their  delivery?  One  logical  answer  might 
be :  to  decrease  the  delivery  expense  ancf  the  store  over¬ 
head.  The  chances  are  that  if  your  competitor  has  a 
particularly  poor  delivery  service,  other  features  of  his 
service  are  in  a  similar  class  and  the  advantage  of  the 
improved  delivery  will  not  make  much  difference.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  advantages  gained  in  an  increased  de¬ 
livery  radius  help  to  offset  this  objection.  The  competi¬ 
tive  battle  is  narrowed  down  to  service  within  the  store 
and  value  in  merchandise,  which  are  more  easilv  con¬ 
trolled  than  services  given  away  from  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  store  executives. 

Advantages 

The  main  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  properly  managed  Consolidated  Delivery  Service  are : 


( 1 )  More  space  within  the  store  is  made  available 
for  selling  purposes.  The  same  condition  holds  for 
stores  operating  remote  delivery  stations.  Should  the 
store  with  the  remote  station  join  a  consolidated  group 
the  remote  station  could  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 

(2)  More  packages  being  available,  each  route 
would  become  smaller ;  more  parcels  would  be  delivered 
per  mile, — making  the  distance  to  be  covered  per  day 
by  each  truck  less,  which  would  automatically  permit 
each  driver  and  helper  to  increase  his  production. 

(3)  The  economies  mentioned  in  No.  2  should  show 
up  in  the  form  of  a  decreased  cost  per  package,  as¬ 
suming  proper  management. 

(4)  Of  less  imjxjrtance  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
driver  covers  less  ground  he  should  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  territory  and  likewise  more  efficient. 

(5)  It  is  possible  that  the  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
volume  of  packages  of  a  group  of  stores  might  not 
vary  through  as  wide  a  range  as  the  volume  of  a  single 
store.  These  latter  variations  in  some  cases  are  as  great 
as  100%  and  must  involve  wide  fluctuations  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  There  is  a  possibility  for  a  smoother 
running  organization  if  the  personnel  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  can  be  kept  relatively  constant.  This 
would  lead  to  a  decreased  cost. 

(6)  Assuming  proper  management,  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  relieved  of  considerable  trouble  and 
supervision. 

(7)  At  present,  store  managers  reason  that  they 
have  to  send  so  many  trucks  into  a  territory ;  i.  e.  there 
is  a  limit  to  how  far  the  delivery  fleet  can  be  reduced, 
since  mileage  operated  is  a  factor  in  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  a  driver.  Hence  they  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  delivery  facilities  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  package  delivered.  But  when  the  cost  per 
package  is  reduced  in  this  manner,  the  real  delivery 
cost  in  relation  to  gross  sales  rises,  which  is  very  un¬ 
desirable. 

With  a  consolidated  delivery  service,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  discourage  unnecessary  deliveries,  for  the 
chances  are  that  the  normal  volume  of  parcels  for  the 
group  of  stores  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  make  for 
an  economical  delivery  service. 

(8)  Considered  from  the  angle  of  the  city  and  the 
customer, — fewer  motor  trucks  would  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  districts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  residential  and 
the  suburban  centers  but  is  far  less  important  than  the 
effect  on  city  traffic.  Customers  would  not  be  called 
to  their  front  doors  as  often,  if  they  purchased  mer¬ 
chandise  from  more  than  one  store. 

(9)  If  the  volume  of  packages  were  sufficiently 
great,  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  delivery  per 
day  could  be  given  to  customers  economically. 

Information  Wanted 

This  discussion  of  Consolidated  Delivery  is  by  no 
means  complete  or  final.  It  represents  the  conclusions 
taken  from  available  information. 

Several  cities  are  interested  in  this  subject,  which 
has  such  great  possibilities  for  merchants.  In  order 
that  our  members  may  be  guided  correctly  in  their 
study  of  this  problem  we  ajjpeal  to  you  to  send  the 
Association  data,  statistics  and  experiences  concerning 
any  type  of  Consolidated  Delivery  in  your  city. 
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Tell  Public  What  It  Wants  to  Know 

(Continued  from  fa<jc  19) 

tht'ir  early  days.  Such  businesses  can  vitalize  them¬ 
selves  and  take  some  of  the  chill  from  their  bigness 
bv  showing  their  interest  in  the  public’s  convenience, 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Here  is  an  interesting 
exi)ression  of  this  idea  made  by  Joseph  D.  Nathan. 
Gross- Strauss  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  members 
of  the  Store  Managers’  Division : 

The  Personal  Touch 

“If  yon  want  new  methods  for  better  control,  get 
yourself  and  your  executives  out  into  your  store  more 
hours  of  the  day — meet  your  customers  more  often. 
They  like  to  meet  the  owners  or  managers — they  feel 
that  your  store  is  their  store.  They  like  to  go  out  and 
tell  their  friends:  ‘Mr.  Smith,  the  owner  of  Smith’s 
Department  Store,  showed  me  around  his  store  today.’ 
It’s  human  nature  to  want  to  he  noticed  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  your  customers.” 

Whether  you  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  Fur 
Guarantee  Tag  in  your  particular  store  is  not  vital. 
Investigation  may  show  you  that  your  competitors 
regularly  announce  service  information  which  does  not 
appeal  to  you.  The  fundamental  consideration  is  that 
the  public  welcomes  the  type  of  announcements  which 
tell  the  things  people  want  to  know. 


Meetings  of  Controllers’  Groups 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

it  was  announced  that  St.  Paul  merchants  had  decided 
to  try  the  experiment  in  connection  with  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  Toilet  Goods  and  Notions. 

A  discussion  of  “Ready  to  Wear  Stock  Control”  was 
the  featured  business  of  the  meeting.  John  Kent, 
Macey’s,  St.  Paul,  presented  this  subject,  outlining  in 
detail  the  plan  in  use  in  his  store  from  the  stamlpoint 
of  dollars  and  units.  The  completeness  of  the  system 
astonished  the  controllers.  It  is  based  on  the  Cost 
System  of  keeping  accounts.  A  daily  stock  and  sales 
analysis  is  effected  in  a  simple  manner. 

The  December  meeting  of  this  group  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

^  The  Fall  and  Winter  meetings  of 

DdltWlOCB  the  Baltimore  Group  were  inaugur¬ 
ated  November  10th  with  an  inform¬ 
al  dinner  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  A.  F.  Rosenberg, 
The  Hub,  presiding.  Thirteen  stores  were  rei)resented 
by  twenty-five  executives. 

Policies  of  stores  covering  the  time  limit  for  C.  O.  D. 
holds  and  layaway  sales  were  discussed.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  canvass  the  local  situation  concern¬ 
ing  the  increasing  percentage  of  returned  sales.  Con¬ 
trol  of  inventory  additions  through  the  Receiving  de¬ 
partment,  control  for  payment  of  ex])ense  invoices  and 
a  discussion  of  recent  in.stallations  of  new  equipment 
and  methods  completed  the  program. 

It  is  planned  to  have  Warren  F.  Kimball.  Director 
of  Insurance  for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  as  the  speaker  at 
the  December  meeting. 


Fixtures  bought 
20  years  ago 


Unbeatable  Testimony 

This  letter  simply  empha¬ 
sizes  what  we  have  always 
said — that  W elch  -W ilmarth 
are  manufacturers  of  the 
world’s  finest  fixtures.  This 
means  construction  that  per¬ 
severes  in  service.  It  means 
also  designs  which  are  worthy 
to  survive  because  they  are 
authentic  specimens  and  true 
art  which  outlives  time. 

Along  with  fixtures  of  (juality 
we  offer  a  service — that  of 
planning  stores  for  more 
profit,  which  is  without  ob¬ 
ligation. 

Send  for  our  latest  circular. 

Welch-Wilmarth  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


StM-e  PUooert,  DetiKnere  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Fineat  Store  Eauipment  in  the  World. 
Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities.  Consult  local  Telephone  Book. 
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How  to  Safeguard  Accoiuits  Receivable  Records 

Stores  Must  Consider  Contingent  Value  of  Credit  Records 
In  Terms  of  Better  Protection,  Duplication  or  Insurance 
By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 


PROTECTION  of  accounts  receivable  records  in¬ 
creases  in  importance  faster  than  expansion  of 
credit  business.  Most  stores  on  a  cash  basis  a  few 
years  ago  are  now  doing  both  cash  and  credit  business. 
Has  the  problem  of  protection  kept  pace  with  this  de¬ 
velopment  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  loss  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  which  would  be 
sustained  if  the  records 
were  lost.  Experience  from 
several  large  fires  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  however, 
has  clearly  proven  that 
collections  practically  cease 
until  the  store  is  able  to 
advertise  or  otherwise 
make  known  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  accounts 
are  intact.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  records 
were  totally  destroyed  and 
had  not  been  or  could  not 
be  duplicated,  the  loss 
would  not  be  less  than 
75%  oi  accounts  outstand- 
ing. 

Neither  is  it  easy  to 
duplicate  records  without 
abnormal  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  A  few 
stores  are  fortunate  in  this  respect  in  having  accounts 
receivable  records  located  in  a  separate  building  not 
exposed  to  fire  in  the  main  store  but  with  records 
available  in  the  main  store  from  which  the  accounts 
receivable  records  could  be  duplicated  if  necessary.  The 
majority  of  stores  keep  these  records  in  vaults  or  safe 
cabinets  at  night  but  it  is  rare  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  putting  the  records  into  their  containers  if  a 
fire  occurs  during  the  day.  Because  of  excitement  which 
usually  accompanies  an  alarm  of  fire,  careful  selection 
of  responsible  employees  and  regular  fire  drills  are 
essential  or  else  the  value  of  vaults  and  safes  may  be 
nullified. 

Duplicate  Records 

Some  stores  are  investigating  the  possibility  of  du¬ 
plicating  the  accounts  receivable  records.  The  problem 
is  one  of  using  the  existing  equipment  in  such  a  way 
as  to  duplicate  a  complete  or  partial  record  which  would 
be  kept  at  some  outside  location  and  which  would  be  of 
real  value  in  case  the  originals  were  destroyed.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  protection  by  duplication  is  feasible  only  when 
effort  and  expense  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  partial  duplication  would  be  of 
little  value  unless  such  record  could  definitely  be  used 


as  a  basis  for  collecting  outstanding  accounts.  Some 
have  said  that  simply  a  list  of  names  of  those  owing 
the  store  on  the  first  of  the  month  would  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  the  event  that  ever>’thing  else  had 
been  destroyed.  Others  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  duplicate  records  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  a 

list  of  names  would  be  of 
little,  if  any,  value,  A 
study  of  individual  condi¬ 
tions  will  show  whether 
anjlhing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  way. 
Insurance  covering  loss 
of  outstanding  accounts  is 
obtainable,  under  certain 
restrictions,  as  indicated  in 
the  application  blank 
shown  on  this  page  which 
must  accompany  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  this  insurance. 
The  rate  approximates 
20%  of  the  fire  contents 
rate  (minimum  rate  not 
less  than  7^2  cents)  pro¬ 
viding  records  are  kept  in 
approved  vaults  or  safes. 
The  form  of  contract  un¬ 
der  which  this  coverage  is 
granted  follows: 

In  the  event  of  the  Assured’s 
Ledgers  and/or  Index  Ledger  Cards  and/or  Sales  Checks  and 
/or  other  business  records  or  any  of  them  being  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  Fire  and/or  Lightning  during  the  currency  of 
this  insurance  whilst  contained  in  their  offices  situate . 


and  the  Assured,  by  reason  of  such  damage  or  destruction  are 
prevented  from  collecting  their  “Accounts  Receivable”  and 
“C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  in  whole  or  in  part,  this  insurance  shall 
pay  and  make  good  to  the  Assured  such  shortage  in  collection 
as  is  shown  to  have  directly  resulted  from  the  said  damage  or 
destruction  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  premium  paid  hereunder  is  only  provisional  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustment  as  follows : — 

The  Assured  undertakes  to  prepare  and  deposit  with . 

. ,  month  by  month  a  statement  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  total  outstanding  balances  of  all  “Accounts  Receivable” 
and  “C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  as  shown  by  each  Ledger  Book  or 
Ledger  Card  Index  File  at  the  end  of  the  last  preceeding  month. 

The  statements  shall  be  certified  by  a  responsible  Official  of 
the  Assured  and  on  the  expiry  of  this  Policy  the  total  of  all 
the  statements  so  deposited  shall  be  divided  by  their  aggregate 
number  and  the  total  premium  payable  by  the  assured  shall  be 
calculable  at  the  rate  of  %  on  the  average  amount  so 
established.  Any  amount  by  which  the  provisional  premium 
paid  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  final  premium  ascertained  as 
above  provided  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  payment  to  the  party 
to  whom  it  may  be  due  an  additional  or  return  premium  as 
the  case  may  be. 

This  Policy  is  issued  on  the  basis  that  the  average  amount 
of  “Accounts  Receivable”  and  “C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  does  not 
exceed  $  and  on  the  happening  of  a  fire  giving 

rise  to  a  claim  hereunder  these  Underwriters  agree  to  pay  and 
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*‘Why  have  we  adopted  Electric 
Trucks  as  regular  equipment? 

"Because  we  found  we  could  cut 
down  on  operating  cost  and 
save  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

A  list  of  Walker  users  reads 
like  a  "Blue  Book”  of  Big 
Business. 

WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSB5SSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES 
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make  gootl  to  the  Assured,  on  the  expiry  of  a  perio<l  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  lire,  the  difference  l)etvvecn  the 
above  named  sum  and  the  aggregate  total  of  all  sums  collected 
by  the  Assured  in  respect  of  “Accounts  Receivable”  and 
“C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  outstanding  on  the  day  of  the  tire,  but 
account  shall  t)e  taken  of  any  variation  in  the  condition  of  the 
business  at  the  time  of  the  tire  and  due  allowance  shall  be  made 
of  any  increase  or  rerluction  in  the  amount  of  “Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable”  and/or  “C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  which  may  on  a  fair 
estimate  be  attributable  to  such  variation  always  provided  that 

Underwriters’  liability  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $ . 

in  respect  of  any  one  fire. 

It  is  a  sirecial  condition  of  this  insurance  tliat  all  the  Business 
Records — the  loss  of  which  might  lead  to  a  claim  under  this 
Policy — shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  safe  or  safe  cabinet 

(of  a  pattern  approved  by  .  )  when  not 

actually  in  use. 

This  insurance  is  not  to  be  called  upon  in  contribution  and  is 
only  to  pay  hereon  if  and  so  far  as  not  recoverable  under  any 
other  insurance. 

All  amounts  recovered,  after  settlement  of  a  loss  hereunder, 
in  respect  of  the  “Accounts  Receivable”  and  “C.  O.  D.”  Ac¬ 
counts  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  Fire  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Underwriters  up  to  a  total  not  exceeding  the  amount  paid 
by  them  but  all  recoveries  in  excess  of  that  figure  shall  be  for 
account  of  the  Assured. 

In  consideration  of  this  Policy  being  always  in  force,  during 
the  currency  thereol,  up  to  an  amount  of  $ 
in  respect  of  any  one  fire,  the  Assured  undertakes  to  pay  extra 
premium  at  the  rate  %  on  the  amount  of  any  loss  pro  rata 
from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  loss  to  the  expiration  of 
the  Policy. 

All  claims  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  for  adjustment  to  an 
Assessor  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Assured  and  the 
Underwriters. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  giving  rise  to  a  claim  hereunder 


the  Assured  undertake  to  take  all  jxissible  steps  to  collect  from 
their  customers  all  sums  due  in  respect  of  “Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable”  and  “C.  O.  D.”  Accounts  during  the  jK'riod  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  fire  referred  to  alx>ve  aiul  further, 
after  settlement  of  a  loss  hereunder  the  .Assured  agree  to  do 
and  concur  in  doing  and  permit  to  lie  done  all  such  acts  and 
things  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  required  by  the  Under¬ 
writers  to  facilitate  further  recoveries  and  to  this  end  the 
Assured  undertake  to  furnish  the  fullest  details  according  to 
the  best  of  their  recollection,  of  their  customers  and  the  Kx- 
press  Companies  or  other  agencies  concerned  in  “C.  (3.  1).” 
Section  of  their  business. 

Vital  Safeguards 

The  marked  increase  in  credit  business  makes  the 
question  of  protection  of  records  and  insurance  of 
accounts  receivable  one  of  major  importance.  We  do 
not  believe  a  store  should  go  without  this  insurance  un¬ 
less  all  three  of  the  following  safeguards  have  first 
been  complied  with : 

1.  Complete  automatic  sprinkler  jirotection  throughout 
the  store. 

2.  Approved  vaults,  safes  or  safe  cabinets  for  the 
storage  of  records.  Regular  fire  drills  for  placing 
records  in  vaults  and  safes  during  daytime  fire. 

3.  Duplication  of  records  in  such  form  and  to  such 
extent  as  would  afford  a  reasonable  working  liasis 
for  the  collection  of  outstanding  accounts  in  the 
event  that  all  original  records  and  means  of  dupli¬ 
cating  same  had  lieen  destroyed. 


Ten  Commandments  of  Waste  Ask  Exercise  of  Common  Sense 


JTAMILIARITY  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  economy 
and  good  business  does  not  mean  that  those  rules 
are  observed  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 
Executives,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  in  the  store, 
may  become  careless  and  wasteful  unless  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  sym])athetic  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  their 
interest. 

Possibly  on  the  theory  that  rei)etition  of  universally 
known  precepts  is  the  most  effective  way  to  keep  them 
fresh  in  people’s  minds,  one  of  our  prominent  members 
has  devised  what  he  calls  the  “Ten  Commandments  of 
Waste.”  These  commandments  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  employees  in  his  store  recently  and 
were  sent  to  us  by  another  merchant  who  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  good,  common-sense  they  express.  We 
quote  them  below  with  a  heading  added  by  the  second 
retailer : 


soap,  nor  paper  and  twine,  nor  any  store  sup¬ 
plies. 

V'.  Thou  shalt  not  waste  thy  employer's  time. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  carelessly  handle  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  packages,  or  pro{)erty  of  thy  employer. 

Vn.  Thou  shalt  not  by  carelessness  contribute  to  the 
great  waste  by  fire  or  accident. 

VTII.  Thou  shalt  not  forget  that  it  may  be  less  waste¬ 
ful  to  spend  than  to  save. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  so  highly  regard  thy  competi¬ 
tor’s  practices  that  thou  shalt  be  led  into  waste¬ 
ful  competition. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  waste  the  Good  Will  of  thy 
house  by  discourtesy  to  any  one  within  its  doors 
or  by  lack  of  attention  to  its  patrons. 


If  you  arc  ambitious — 

If  you  7i.<ant  to  get  ahead — 

If  you  7i'ant  to  be  a  “higher-up'’ — 

If  you  arc  already  a  “higher-up” — 

If  you  arc  the  General  Manager — 

— here  is  something  worthy  of  your  careful  thought. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  WASTE 

1.  Thou  shalt  spend  only  within  thy  budget. 

II.  Thou  shalt  spend  only  upon  due  consideration 
of  quality  and  price  and  of  return  to  thy  house. 

III.  Thou  shalt  spend  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

IV.  Thou  shalt  not  waste  electricity,  nor  water,  nor 


Refund  on  Old  Excise  Profits  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

30.  1925,  and  it  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Solici¬ 
tor  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  but 
will  doubtless  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  aggregate  tlie  re¬ 
funds  which  will  ultimately  be  paid  to  taxpayers  as  a 
result  of  the  decision,  if  it  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  will  be  substantial. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of 
this  decision  should  be  made  and  if  you  are  affected 
by  it,  you  should  at  once  file  your  claims  for  refund 
with  your  local  collector. 
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Business  Standards  Explained  in  New 
Book  of  Interest  to  Merchants 

1}(H)K  OF  HUSIXESS  STAXDARDS;  by  J. 
Georije  Frederick;  Commercial  Standards  C\)uncil,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York;  250  Pages;  cloth;  $2.00  Net. 

The  relationships  l)etween  crafts,  between  craft  and 
public  and  between  employer  and  employee  are  de¬ 
monstrated  in  this  new  lx)ok,  the  chief  jmrpose  of  which 
is  to  present  practical  standards  for  their  ethical  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  a  concise  and  interesting  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  has  great  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Codes  of  Practice  in  effect  in  many  branches  of 
organized  business  are  outlined  and  explained  follow¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  the  underlying  factors  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  group  standards.  In  later  chapters  many 
acute  business  problems  are  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  with  the  practical  efforts  that  have  l)een  taken 
to  allay  friction  and  establish  better  relationshi]>s. 


Nassau  in  the  West  Iiulies  Has  Trade 
for  More  First  Cllass  Stores 

There  is  no  de])artment  store  at  the  city  of  Nassau. 
Bahama  Islands,  West  Indies.  All  the  shops  there 
are  small  and  carry  a  limited  assortment  of  g(X)ds. 
It  is  almost  impossil)le  to  buy  ready  made  clothing  for 
men  or  women.  'I'his  information  comes  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  most  dependable  commercial  source. 

.\  combined  clothing  and  spctrt  goods  stctre,  we  are 
told,  would  lill  an  urgent  need  of  the  natives  and 
tourists.  Tourists  go  there  by  thousands  every  year 
from  all  i)arts  of  the  United  States  particularly.  I'liere 
is  golf,  tennis,  yachting,  bathing,  fishing,  etc.,  but  no 
store  to  supply  the  wants  of  sportsmen. 

The  same  condition  exists  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  a  ladies’  shop  for  the  supply  of  ready  made  dresses, 
millinery  and  sports  goods.  The  need  for  a  store  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  five  and  ten  cents  store  is  talked  about  every 
day. 

Merchants  who  are  interested  in  further  details  about 
this  opportunity  should  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  734  Custom  House,  New  York  or  the 
U.  S.  Consul,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Survey  of  Parking  Conditions  in  Big 
Cities  Valuable  to  Merchants 

Merchants  everywhere  will  be  keenly  interested  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Parking  situation  which 
has  been  completed  by  the  Downtown  Business  Men’s 
Association  of  Los  Angeles.  This  aggressive  organiza¬ 
tion  recently  sent  its  Traffic  Consultant,  Capt.  J.  L. 
Butler,  on  a  trip  to  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  all  possible  information  on  how 
cities  and  merchants  were  handling  the  traffic  and  park¬ 
ing  i)roblems. 

The  price  of  the  booklet  is  ten  cents.  Send  orders  to 
the  Secretary,  Downtown  Business  Men’s  Association. 
742  South  Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Say  you  saw  it  u 


Growth  is  an 
Expression  of 
Efficiency 

Y'HE  growth  of  this  group  of  Fire 
Insurance  Companies,  dating  from 
the  establishing  of  The  Continental 
seventy-two  years  ago,  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  is  due  not  to  any  trick 
of  fortune  or  favor  of  circumstance, 
but  to  the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
which  have  consistently  commanded 
the  confidence  of  every  agent  and 
policyholder. 


The  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Agents  in  your  city 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORCANIZKD  192S 

FIDELITY- PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ninety  Boston  Stores  in  Joint  Parking  Service 

Immense  Garage  Used  for  Customers’  Cars  in  Movement  for 
Traffic  Relief  Engineered  by  Retail  Trade  Board  Members 


PARKING  facilities  are  l)eing  provided  for  custo¬ 
mers’  automobiles  by  ninety  merchants  of  Boston 
through  a  co-operative  arrangement  sponsored  by 
the  Retail  Trade  Board.  This  is  the  first  time  that  so 
large  a  group  of  stores  has  got  together  in  an  effort  to 
insure  their  customers  convenient  space  for  parking 
their  cars.  The  plan,  which 
was  initiated  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  has  several  interesting 
features. 

The  parking  space  made 
available  to  the  customers  of 
the  ninety  Boston  stores  com¬ 
prising  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  is  in  a  large  garage. 

This  garage  is  located  about 
ten  minutes  walk  distant 
from  the  retail  district.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  lines  will  run  a  six  cent 
bus  line  from  the  garage  to 
the  shopping  center.  The  gar¬ 
age  is  but  one  minute’s  walk 
from  the  nearest  Elevated 
Station. 

Terms  of  Service 

The  plan  for  parking  cus¬ 
tomers’  cars  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  by  Daniel 
Bloomfield,  Manager  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Customers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  park  their  cars  free 
of  charge  from  nine  to  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  For 
each  additional  hour  of  stor¬ 
age,  a  charge  of  ten  cents  will 
be  made,  the  maximum 
charge  for  any  one  dav  being 
thirty-five  cents. 

Customers  are  required  to 
show  sales  slips  or  other  rec¬ 
ords  of  purchases  made  on  the  day  on  which  they  park 
their  cars  in  the  garage  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
garage  privilege.  The  Retail  Trade  Board  also  is  issu¬ 
ing  books  containing  twenty-five  coupons,  each  good  for 
one  full  day’s  storage.  These  books  are  sold  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  cents  a  day  to  store  executives  and  employees, 
as  well  as  customers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
provide  sp)ecial  garage  service  facilities  for  customers. 

Early  Shopping 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  garage  service  is  the  two 
hours  free  parking  between  nine  and  eleven  in  the 
morning.  The  object  of  this  arrangement,  of  course, 
is  to  encourage  shopping  early  in  the  dav.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  whether  this  effect  is  secured. 


Not  only  would  the  stores  benefit  through  spreading  out 
their  business,  but  traffic  congestion  would  be  reduced 
to  some  extent  if  more  shoppers  motored  downtown  in 
the  morning  and  kept  out  of  the  central  part  of  the 
city  in  the  crowded  hours  of  the  afternoon. 

The  garage  provided  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  is 
located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Boston  and  will  be  of 
most  service  to  people  coming 
into  town  from  the  north.  We 
are  informed  that  Jordan 
.Marsh  Company  are  erecting 
a  garage  which  is  located  to 
the  south  of  the  business  cen¬ 
ter  and  will  provide  parking 
space  for  shoppers  coming  in 
from  that  direction  when  it 
is  completed. 

Large  Capacity 

The  North  Terminal  Gar¬ 
age,  which  is  being  used  by 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  is  the  largest  garage  in 
New  England.  It  is  the 
most  modem  construction, 
having  space  for  1500  cars. 
One  of  its  features  is  that  all 
entrances  are  directly  from 
the  street  without  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  elevators  or 
ramps.  This  means  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  conveni¬ 
ence. 

Boston  suffers  from  the 
same  street  congestion  which 
affects  all  other  large  cities 
and  many  small  ones  as  well. 
While  individual  merchants 
in  many  other  places  have 
provided  parking  space  for 
their  customers,  the  service 
in  most  cases  has  been  very 
costly  and  considerable  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  its 
practicality.  The  Boston  experiment  involves  ninety 
merchants  and  divides  into  many  moderate  parts  an 
expense  which  otherwise  might  be  prohibitive.  Retail¬ 
ers  everywhere  will  watch  this  project  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  as  a  possible  solution  of  one  of  their  very  seri¬ 
ous  problems. 

HORACE  A.  SAKS 

Horace  A.  Saks.  Vice-President  of  Saks  &  Co.,  and 
a  director  of  Gimbel  Brothers.  Inc.,  New  York,  passed 
away  November  27th  after  a  brief  illness  from  septic 
poisoning.  Mr.  Saks  was  43  years  old.  The  craft 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  outstanding  figures. 


TORES  in  the  congested  districts  of 
AJ  our  cities  are  confronted  with  a  very 
serious  problem  in  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  city  governments  on  parking. 
The  customer  who  goes  shoppina  in  her  au¬ 
tomobile,  whether  she  drives  it  herself  or 
is  driven  by  a  chauffeur,  must  trust  to  luck 
to  find  a  spot  where  the  car  }nay  be  parked 
tvhile  she  is  inside  the  store.  Often  that  spot 
is  several  blocks  from  where  she  wants  to 
go.  The  inconvenience  is  obvious. 

In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty  and  dis¬ 
courage  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  such 
customers  to  do  their  shopping  at  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores  or  in  less  congested  parts  of 
the  city,  many  merchants  have  established 
parking  service  and  facilities  on  their  own 
account.  These  services  in  most  instances 
have  been  quite  e.vpensive  to  the  store.  Con¬ 
siderable  thought  is  being  given  to  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  store  assuming  this  burden 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  municipalities  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion. 

Boston  merchants  have  started  recently  a 
parking  service  which  promises  to  keep  the 
expense  to  the  individual  store  within  reas¬ 
onable  limits.  Briefly,  the  ninety  store  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  have  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  one  immense  garage  for  all  their 
customers.  The  plan  is  described  on  this 
page.  Read  it  carefully.  It  appears  to  be 
a  practical  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 
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EVERY  AUDIT  SHOULD  BE 

A  Detailed  Audit 


The  leaders  in  practically  every  field  of  business  now 
regard  the  Detailed  Audit  as  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  Reserve  Cities  Bankers  Association,  and  most 
of  the  Credit  Associations  throughout  the  country, 
stand  on  record  as  preferring  it  to  the  Balance 
Sheet  Audit. 

Offering  an  expert  and  independent  study  in  detail 
of  the  items  represented  in  mass  by  balance-sheet 
figures,  the  Detailed  Audit  not  only  verifies,  but 
clarifies.  It  digs  beneath  the  figures  and  reveals  the 
buried  facts. 

Every  audit  should  be  a  Detailed  Audit.  It  brings 
to  light  avoidable  leaks  and  wastes.  It  finds  the 
flaws  in  accounting,  in  credit  and  collection  methods. 
It  presents  the  cause,  and  the  effect,  of  financial  pol¬ 
icies.  It  points  to  possibilities  for  greater  profits. 

Free  from  the  qualified  statements  of  the  Balance 
Sheet  Audit,  the  Detailed  Audit  is  the  ideal  basis 
for  credit.  Complete  in  its  presentation  of  the  facts 
behind  the  figures,  it  is  the  only  basis  for  execu¬ 
tive  plans  and  action  which  lead  to  progress  and  success. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

AUDITS  -  SYSTEMS 
TAX  SERVICE 


CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

INDIANAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 
DAVENPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
ATLANTA 


FORT  WORTH 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 
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Some  stores  are  like 
calendars  ^  they  serve 
well  for  one  year 


rrHEN  you  build  a  store  —  you  invest 
Money  and  Hope.  The  Hope  is  that  the 
store  may  meet  modern  needs  and  do  its 
duty  for  the  years  to  come! 

Yet  there’s  many  a  merchant  who  builds  or 
changes  only  to  reap  regrets  one  year  later. 

STORE  PLANNING  is  an  art — fashioned 

out  of  knowledge . the  wider  the 

knowledge,  the  greater  the  result. 

Our  ^Warehouse  of  Knowledge”  covers  a 
Continent — for  to  our  credit  are  the  planning 
and  equipping  of  thousands  of  stores  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

For  25  years — we  have  earned  the  praise 
of  retail  merchants  by  designing  interiors 
that  have  made  good — met  every  call — 
economically — profitably. 

We  are  at  your  service — the  largest  design* 
ing  organization  in  the  world — ready  to 
help  you  build  or  change — ready  to  make 
your  investment  a  lasting  one.  Consult  us. 


The  National  Store  Planning  Division 

OF  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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